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A Book for Teachers 





1792 


New York, 36-38 Barclay St., 


A New Volume in 
‘“‘The TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY SERIES”’ 


for the Sophomore Year in the College 
Course in Apologetics 


God and Creation 


By Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. 
Professor of Philosophy, Georgetown College 


An epitome of the fundamental truths of Re- 
ligion as found in the Scriptures and in the Tra- 
ditions of the Church, with Arguments from Human 
Reason. 

This is the second of a series of four volumes, the first of 
which was “The Defense of the Catholic Church”, by the late 
Rey. Francis X. Doyle, S.J. “God and Creation” treats of the 
Act of Faith, of the Unity and Trinity of God, of the creation 
of the world, the fall of man, of Heaven and Hell, and Purgatory, 
f the existence and nature of the angels, and includes a treatise 
on evolution and spiritualism 


Net to all individual buyers, $3.00. 





Postage, 15c. 
Special terms to colleges on request 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


Cincinnati, 429 Main St. 


1929 


Chicago, 205-207 W. Washington St. 


To Simplify the Teaching of Religion 


A COURSE IN RELIGION FOR 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 


Part I. Chief Truths of Faith. The mystery of the 
Trinity, the work of Creation, Redemption, and 
Sanctification, as also the End of Man and Faith. 
For the first semester, first year. 

Part II. The Sacraments. Treats of the means of 
grace—Sacraments, Sacramentals and Indulgences. 
Second semester, first year. 

Part III. Christian Moral. A simple treatise on 
Christian ethics. First semester, second year. 

Part IV. God, Christianity and the Church. Apolo- 
getics for high schools. Second semester, second 
year. 

List Price, Parts I and II, each 50 cents, Parts III 
and IV, 64 cents, Discount to Schools 25% off list 


price. 


If you have not already received a copy of our Fall, 1928 Educational 
Book Catalogue, we will be glad to send you one at your request. 





“EDUCATIONAL 
|BIOLOGY” 


259 Illustrations, Glossary, Cloth $2.75 


A general outline of its 


scope. 

The underlying principles 
and theories. 

Develops a_ scientific atti- 


tude. 


By W. H. ATWOOD and E. D. HEISS 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ College 


Edited by S. R. POWERS, 
Columbia University 


POPPI LLLOL LLL LLL 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 


Publishers Philadelphia 
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The EYESAVER 


(Patent Pending) 


S.F.R.&B.CO. SENECA FALLS.NY. 


A NEW IDEA 


in RULERS 


The Eyesaver is an entirely new idea in ruler scales, It 
was designed by an authority on educational matters and 
will be found most practical not only for school work but 
also for general use. 
The Eyesaver scale itself is printed in three contrasting 
colors. On the reverse side is a combination inch scale, 
also a_ protractor. 
The Eyesaver ruler is manufactured by us under an exclu- 
sive arrangement with the designer. Stocks are in the 
hands of leading wholesale distributors throughout the 
country. 

Sample sent gladly on request 


Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 


(Incorporated) 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Makers of Seneca Rulers 
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The Educated 
Buyer— 


ants facts as well as prices! 

He wants to know how sut- 
cessful a product has been for 
others before he tries it. 








“Built Like a Highway 
~ for Wear” 







We welcome that type of buyer 
because RUBBERSTONE TILE 
FLOORING can show a most 
convincing service record in edu- 
cational institutions. 


Besides, RUBBERSTONE 
FLOORS are economical to buy 
as well as maintain. 










Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 
of the United States. 


Keene’ 







Executive Offices 


RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION 
One Madison Avenue, 
New York 


XXXXXXE XXXL XXX ELIA Xss 
XX EXIT IIAXKXXKXXXXXLXXE LS 
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Al T is estimated that Architects will design and 
£ = plan over $400,000,000 worth of new 
= schools during 1929—the biggest year yet 
for school building. 





A tremendous amount for the education of young 
America; the romance that began in a chilled log 
school house that depended on light from skins for 
windows and ventilation from the cracks in the wall. 


Men then rode miles for a single book and 

scratched over a crude slate beneath a candle 
that provided both light and warmth. Larnin’ was 
hard to get. 


Schools now, are wherever Americans live. A 
highly developed study of methods for light and 
ventilation has brought about close to ideal working 
conditions in these schools and made them absolutely 


healthful. 


q AUSTRAL in its own line has seta STANDARD. 


AUSTRALWINDOWG. 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Free to Schools! 
A New 3 Reel Motion Picture 


“A Modern Cinderella 


Here is a new feature picture, filled with action and human in- 
terest, yet at the same time demonstrating through practical 
educational material the advantages and economies of home 
sewing by modern methods. 


It presents the story of a young farmer and his wife, both 
graduates of the State University. A sudden invitation comes 
to chaperone a home coming dance at their college. How the 
young wife provides herself with clothes for the occasion and 
becomes the center of admiration at the party affords a story of 
fascinating interest. The big scene is a football game packed 
with thrills. 

This picture shown at your school will entertain all who see 
it, and to the members of your sewing classes it will bring special 
information of instruction value that will stimulate an interest 
in learning to sew. 

‘““A Modern Cinderella” already has been shown by several 
schools and pronounced by them one of the most interesting 
pictures they have ever shown. 

The film is on standard-size, non-inflammable stock, suitable 
for use in standard or portable projectors. Simply advise the 
date you would like to show the picture and it will be sent to 
you prepaid. After the showing you may return it collect. 


under the direction of county demonstration agents, or any 


| The film is also available for home economics meetings, groups 
other meeting held for educational purposes. 


| ~ Stncer Sewinc Macuine Company 


| Educational Department, Rm 109-N 


Singer Building ....... New York City 


anufacturins Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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IN STEP 


WITH PROGRESS 





To keep daily in step with progress—to successfully combat outside 
interests—to banish drudgery and wasteful rebellion—these are 


necessities of all good school supplies. 


They must bring to the 


school room that much needed competitive spirit and make the 
driest subjects easily learnable ... Bradley School Supplies fully 


meet these requirements. 


Fact and 
Judgment 
Tests in 
Geography |i 
by Wm. T. Miller, |! ~ss=<=; 
Master, Washing- | Lote 


ton-Irving School, 
Boston. 


No. 8069—Don’t drive a child to learning—let him 
march through the subject gladly, interestedly. 
Bradley’s Fact and Judgment Tests introduce in the 
study of Geography that much needed competitive 
spirit. 

There are fifty tests in a pad... a series of eight 
pads cover the entire subject. Let us send you free 
circular showing sample sheets. Price per pad $0.40. 





Dissected Clock 
Dial 





The old method of time teaching is passé. Bradley 


now offers an indestructible dissected clock dial that 
combines instruction with the fascination of a puz- 
zle. The dial is cut in interlocking scrolls, each in- 
dividually different. 
rect arrangement. 
orgy on the other Arabic. 
Price $0.80. 


Can be assembled only in cor- 
On one side are printed Roman 
Diameter of dial 


10% in. 
Poster Patterns 


Poster Patterns that 
fascinate the youngster 
and lend themselves 
splendidly to story tell- 
ing. 

There are three sets 
of Bradley Poster Pat- 
terns: No. 8479 Poster 
Patterns of Farmyard 
Pets, and two sets of 
Poster Patterns o f 
Little Folks Classics, 
Nos. 8223 and 8224. The price for each set is $0.85. 





Bradley’s 
Historical and 
Geographical 
Outline 

Maps 





Visualization, memory’s greatest helpmate, is linked 
with the study of history and geography. A child 
may see on Bradley’s Maps the routes followed by 
explorers, Greene’s Campaign in the South or the 
gradual acquisition of territory. Bradley’s Maps 
are made in two series, Geographical and Historical. 
Maps are put up in portfolios containing fifty maps 
of one kind. Prices range from $0.50 to $0.80. 


‘*T Made It’”’ 
Reading Book 


No. 8478—Thirty-two 
outline pictures — 
thirty-two reading 
lessons and at the end 
of the year a book 
about which the child 
ean truthfully say—‘I Made It.” Must be read 
before colored, as directions are in reading matter. 
Price each $0.30. 





Holmes 
Plan Book 


The Holmes 

Plan Book en- 
ables teachers 
to keep a com- 
plete record of 
the work of yesterday, today and tomorrow. 





There 
are four books in the series, providing for every 
grade of school. 


No. 8198—Plan Book _and Process Record — for general use in 
graded schools. Size 634 x 8%. Price each $0.60. 

No. 8199—Holmes Daily Plan Book—for primary grades. Size 
634 x 8%. Price each $0.60. 

No. 8200—The Days Plan—for High and Grammar Schools. Size 
8% x 10%. Price each $0.60. 

No. 8201—Holmes Elementary Plan Book. 
each $0.60. 

Nos. 8200 and 8201 contain 200 pages each.. 
work, using a page a day. 


Size 814 x 10%. Price 


-sufficient for a year’s 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


New York Philadelphia 


Atlanta 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., 


San Francisco 


Agts. 
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Convenient . . . Economical . . . Effective . . . NEW 


GENERAL 








SCIENCE 


| taught a new “classroom-tested” way 
the Lunt & Haley Pian 


a=6\|HE DIRECTIONS given in the Lunt & 

Haley manuals are written for the exact 

apparatus which is supplied in the units. - 
It is this fact which has made such a 

wide appeal to General Science Teachers and 

Science Supervisors all over the country. 


In the past one of the chief difficulties with Gen- 
eral Science teaching has been the lack of a definite 
co-ordination of texts and manuals with apparatus 
and materials. This has resulted in placing an 
emphasis on recitation and text book discussion 
rather than on experimental work which most 
educators recognize as the foundation of all ef- 
fective science teaching. 








Now, when the manual calls for a flask, just the 
right size is there in the box on the lecture table. 
Each clamp, each support, each test tube, each 
balance is just the right one to perform the exper- 
iment in the most effective way. This removes 
the chief cause of poor laboratory work .. . inade- 
quate apparatus ill adapted to the experiment de- 
scribed in the text. There are other reasons too, 
why the Lunt & Haley method has been so suc- 

cessful in Boston, but this is the most important. 
When you adopt the Lunt & Haley plan, your 
General Science Courses will attain new popularity 
and effectiveness. 


Write us for our special circular including selected 
pages from the manuals and a complete descrip- 
tion of the apparatus units. L. E. Knott Appara- 
tus Company, 79 Amherst Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


: L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 
Use th is Co up on => Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Please send details on the Lunt & Haley Course. 





Name Position 


Se 
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Motion Pictures Can Help Youin Your Work | 





Pupils Do Not Forget 
Lessons Taught With the Aid of Motion Pictures 


What the Eye Sees 
The Brain Records Indelibly 


Hundreds of Educational Films are Available 


SOUT EATON EEDA. 


HONUEUSATANASALAA DOA TAA EAA 


Acme Portable Projectors 
Will Project Them Brilliantly In School or Parish House 
Write for Pamphlets W-9 


International Projector Corporation — Acme Division 
90 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOVUVTNNNNNUNN00QN00000000NN0N0NNNUUNNNONOONOOOOOOOONOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOQOOOOUOOOOSOOOOOONGOQOQOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOAOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOONonOOOdOQoOnOnonoeNtOOOE 


es YUVANQUNNUDSUALESUONNNUUANUNGUUELAONAUOGEATEQDENNNNUOCEADEUAEAU ENS TEUA EEA AAA 


 AMvuddMUONNNNAANANALUNANUUUANNNUAEANEAGALLOOULOOEEELUEENENOGOOOOUOUUERERUAAAAULOU UOT EEEEAAAAA ANON PANETTA 
~0emn0emD Cam 0 ama Cama CEEDO EE Oem: 














STEEL BOOK TRUCK 


The more seriously you take 
your Job of 


TEACHING WRITING 


the more carefully you will study 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCILS 


Experienced Primary Teachers 
heartily endorse them. If you 
teach Primary Writing you 











Here is a light, indestructible, and inex- 
pensive book truck for school libraries. 


Made of steel with 4-inch swivel castors of 


rubber composition. Trucks are finished in 
olive green lacquer. 


Price. _..........$21.00—Freight paid 
GAYLORD (/ .BROS., Inc. 
Syracuse, Stockton, 

Nu: Y. Calif. 





should be acquainted 
with them. 


Offer to Primary Teachers: Write us 

for our free Beginner’s Packet, 64-J, 

giving the name of your School 
District. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 





el 
TT 
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Stealing? 


Private detectives...rigorous punishment...stern meth- 
ods—all were unable to stop petty pilfering in certain 
old school houses of a Kansas metropolis. The condi- 
tion resulted in a public indignation meeting at which 
school patrons complained to the board! Yet, stealing 
could have been practically eliminated by the use of 


Miller School 
Wardrobes 


in conjunction with the “home room system.” 
With a Miller Wardrobe in the classroom, all 
pupils keep their coats, wraps, books, etc., un- 
der lock and key—one key controlsthe master 
lock on all doors—the teacher has the keyand 
is responsible for the wardrobe. When she 
wishes, she can unlock all the doors with a 
single movement! This is the famous “single 
control” of the Miller School Wardrobe, so 
highly praised by educators everywhere. L.D 
Kruger, principal of the Rosedale High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, says that Miller School 
Wardrobes “completely stopped petty pilfer- 
ing” in his school building. For booklet, 


OG Bae 
CM SUPPLY COMPANY SCHOOL WARDROBE 














Announcing .... 


Modern Physics 


By CHARLES E. DULL 
Head of Science Department, West Side High School 
Newark, N. J. 


A revision of Essentials of Modern Physics which retains all of its 
best features and includes new matter covering developments in the 
automobile and the radio. Additional problems. Fully illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave. 2626 Prairie Ave. 6 Park St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Publications for the 
Parish School 


Course of Study. Grades 1-V111.°;A, Hand- 
book for Teachers. For Primary and Gram- 
mar Departments of Parish Schools. Cloth 
binding, $0.75, postage additional. 


Course of Christian Doctrine. Handbook for 
Teachers. Grades, I-VIII. $1.00, postage 
additional. ; 


The Objective Teaching of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. “With illustrations designed to 
‘bring before the pupils of our schools the 
visualization of the sublime Sacrifice. Of 
practical interest to every priest and teacher. 
By the Sisters of St. Joseph, of Philadelphia. 
$0.25, postpaid. 


Suggestions for the Correction of Some Prev- 
alent Errors in the Teaching of Arithmetic. 
By Prof. R. F. Anderson. Paper, $0.15; six 
copies $0.75 ; twelve copies, $1.00; postpaid. 


The Parish and Play 
By DR. PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


Catholic University of America 
Foreword by DR. WILLIAM J. KERBY 


In this illustrated octavo volume of two hun- 
dred pages the modern recreational movement 
is thoroughly surveyed from the Catholic 
standpoint. 


Priests, Religious, layfolk who wish to inter- 
est themselves actively in the recreation of 
Catholic boys, will find here the most practical 
suggestions. 


The interest of Catholics in the boy has 
never stopped at the church door. 


Next in importance to the parish school 
comes the parish club. It is well, then, to have 
this book on how to run successfully a recrea- 
tional centre. 


For sale by your bookseller. 


Price $2.00 a copy 


The Dolphin Press 


1305 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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“Junglegym” Trade Mark Licensed under Patents 
Registered United States of October 23, 1923, 
Patent Office March 25, 1924 


Skyscraper 
Playgrounds! 


Six stories high is this No. 2 Model “‘Jungle- 
gym.” Absolutely safe and yet it fully sat- 
isfies a child’s deep-seated instinct to climb. 
A great thing to develop initiative. The 
delight the children get inventing new 
games keeps the apparatus new to them 
and counteracts the listless loafing, out of 
which much harm develops. Hundreds of 
“Junglegyms” have been in use for several 
years and in every case the children are, if 
anything, more devoted to the apparatus 
now than at the beginning. A PLAY appa- 
ratus not an Amusement device. 


Capacity 100 Children.......................... $250 


Junglegym Jr. 


A miniature Junglegym made of 
either selected wood or galvan- 
ized steel tubing. Will allow at 
least 15 children to play in a 
ground space of 5 x 7 ft. 





Lge 


fatt” Department 


Chicopee Mass. 
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Vol. XXVIII, No. 8 


memoria 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., JANUARY, 1929 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2—PER YEAR 
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Current Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton,” (A Religious Teacher) 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTION “COUNTS.”— 

Skill is succinctly defined as the thoroughly es- 
tablished habit of doing things in the most econom- 
ical way. In the magazine Industrial Education, 
published at Peoria, Illinois, a competent writer 
differentiates accuracy from skill, observing that 
while accuracy should be the result of skill, a piece 
of work may be done with a high degree of accu- 
racy, and yet by a process laborious and unskillful. 
Teaching, he asserts, plays an important part in the 
acquisition of skill, which in many instances would 
come slowly or not at all to pupils left.to their own 
discoveries or inventions. 

In undertaking technical instruction, the first bus- 
iness of the teacher is to impart to the learner a 
clear understanding of the result at which he is to 
aim, so that he may proceed intelligently and di- 
rectly, avoiding indecision and “tinkering.” Thus 
the teacher can save the pupil from perplexities and 
make the task of learning easy. 

When the thing to be done and the manner of 
procedure have been fully explained, the learner can 
go to work at advantage, repeating the operation 
till repetition has developed facility and established 
habit, the teacher meanwhile carefully supervising 
the pupil to see that all is going as it should. 

Teachers will be interested in the conclusion of 
the essayist from whom these ideas have been 
quoted that it is better for the instructor to lay em- 
phasis on speed as a habit rather than on accuracy. 
Demanding speed, he asserts, proves effective in se- 
curing attention and compelling concentration. Ac- 
curacy comes from exact manipulation, which is 
first to be illustrated by the instructor and then 
practiced by the pupil till it becomes habitual and 
proceeds with facility. There are teachers, how- 
ever, who, while conceding that insistence on speed 
may be best where industrial processes are the sub- 
jects taught, will be inclined to lay stress on ac- 
curacy when imparting lessons in penmanship. 
Speed in writing at,the expense of legibility is a 
thing neither to be excused or tolerated. What is 
the utilitv of manuscript that cannot be read? 

“ROUGH - HOUSE” INITIATIONS. — The 
“rough-house”’ initiation as an introduction to col- 
lege fraternity life was roundly denounced at the 
Intrafraternity Conference held at New York in 
December, and attended by three hundred delegates 
representing the members of the sixty-six national 
college fraternities in the United States. 

Undoubtedly, “the practice is an outburst of sad- 
istic temperament.” Obviously, “it is inane and of 





no practical use.” Beyond question, “it tends to 
diminish the prestige of the fraternity system.” To 
be sure, “it would be far better for the fraternities 
to stop the ‘rough-house’ initiations than to wait for 
the colleges to abolish them.” 

Whether the college fraternities are amenable to 
argument remains to be seen. Another thing re- 
maining to be seen is how far the patience of col- 
lege faculties will endure. 





MOTION PICTURES FOR STUDY.—Operat- 
ing in connection with Harvard University, a newly 
established organization, the University Film Foun- 
dation, Inc., is to conduct a completely equipped 
center for the production of films and photographs 
of educational and scientific value. Occasional films 
on educational subjects have been made in the past, 
but heretofore there has been no sustained effort to 
carry on such work on a large scale. 

The utility of the motion picture camera as an 
aid to study has been demonstrated in anthropology 
and astronomy. Now it will be systematically em- 
ployed in botany, zoology, the fine arts and various 
other fields of educational endeavor, undoubtedly 
with valuable results, the free use of the laboratories 
of the university being offered for the purposes of 
the undertaking. 

Educators generally will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that the Film Foundation is a non- 
profit organization, and that its output will be avail- 
able to schools and colleges everywhere at minimum 
cost. 


TURN ON THE LIGHT!—Charges which were 
made last summer in the course of the investigation 
of the so called power trust by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and discussed at the conventions of 
the American Federation of Teachers and the Na- 
tional Education Association, have led to the or- 
ganization of a National Save-Our-Schools Com- 
mittee, with a membership of some seventy persons, 
many of them well-known faculty members of lead- 
ing universities and colleges in twenty-five of the 
States of the Union. The Committee is described 
as a “voluntary, non-partisan, non-sectarian organ- 
ization,” “whose sole purpose is to defeat the pres- 
ent dangerous attack upon our schools and colleges. 
and by so doing to establish upon yet firmer foun- 
dations the essential American principle that Amer- 
ican schools and colleges are not to be considered 
as subjects for propaganda by special interests, 
groups or causes.” 
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Instances had occurred of college professors 
lecturing on such controverted topics as community 
ownership versus private ownership of electric 
power and light plants while quietly in receipt of 
incomes from interested corporations, and of 
authors of text books on the same class of subjects 
deriving financial remuneration from similar sources 
as well as from the royalties on the sale of their 
books. It was natural that disclosures of this char- 
acter should produce disquiet in certain quarters 
and a loud demand for fuller information. 

Here is as intriguing an issue as that relating to 
“academic freedom” which gave rise to heated ar- 
gument in educational circles a few years ago. 
Whether or not the situation is grave in fact or 
only in possibility, friends of education will recog- 
nize the likelihood of good resulting from “pitiless 
publicity.” 


DICTIONARIES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAPS. 
—Teachers who cultivate in their pupils the habit of 
going to the dictianary whenever in doubt as to the 
pronunciation or meaning of a word, are performing 
a service from which the recipients will receive in- 
calculable benefit in years to come. Once firmly 
established, the habit of using the dictionary is 
likely to last through life. Supplementing the dic- 
tionary habit, pupils should be induced, when pos- 
sible, to make a practice of referring to the ency- 
clopedia and consulting the map. Breadth and ac- 
curacy of information are rewards for faithful in- 
dustry in these matters. It helps to produce 
scholars and to prolong intellectual vigor. 

Persons of mature years whose activities are con- 
fined within narrow channels often are heard to re- 
gret the evanescence of much of the learning they 
laboriously acquired when young. Frequently the 
explanation is that they suffer from the atrophy 
consequent upon disuse. Strength of memory as 
well as strength of muscle depends upon exercise. 
The way to retain what has been learned is to keep 
it in frequent requisition and add to it as opportun- 
ity occurs. 

Contrasted with the experience of the class of 
elderly people referred to is that of individuals who 
maintain a lively interest in a multiplicity of things 
—who read books and newspapers and converse re- 
garding current events. Instead of losing the body 
of knowledge they acquired at school, they make it 
a nucleus for constant additions. Many a man of 
slender schooling has profited so much by habits of 
intellectual alertness as to pass on the highway of 
life early acquaintances whose juvenile opportuni- 
ties were superior to his. 

THE ATTITUDE OF YOUTH.—One of the 
addresses at the fortieth anniversary conference of 
the Child Study Association of America held re- 
cently in New York City, was delivered by Dr. Er- 
nest R. Groves, who is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of South Carolina, and whose subject 
was “Recent Changes in the Status and Attitude of 
Youth.” 

In the course of his remarks he observed that 
“adolescence is a period when self-government must 
be finally achieved or maturity defeated.” He also 
uttered, in language reported as follows, what seems 
to be a general indictment of the young people of 
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America at the present day: “Denied the necessity 
of struggle to any great degree in their usual ex- 
perience, and forced constantly into an atmosphere 
of luxury, with their appetites and pleasure-cray- 
ings exploited to the utmost by commerce, they 
have repudiated the self-denial virtues.” 

It-is to be hoped that this indictment is more 
sweeping than is justified by the facts—that not the 
whole body of American youth, but only a distress- 
ingly large number of individuals among them, have 
repudiated the virtue of self-denial and those which 
are its accompaniment or efflorescence. Unfortun- 
ately, however, young men and women apparently 
within the category to which he calls attention are 
sadly numerous, and that they may become more 
so is a menace of the time. 

Many a father and mother, it is to be feared, are 
setting their children a poor example in this respect. 
In other instances, the decline of home influence 
and the lure of “bright lights” contribute to the 
evil. To offset a perilous situation, there is call 
for increased endeavor on the part of the school and 
the church. Certainly Catholic schools and Catholic 
clergy are performing priceless service to the coun- 
try as a whole by the influence which they exercise 
over boys and girls whose characters are forming 
under their direction, and on whom respect for self- 
denying virtues is not losing its beneficent hold. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND MONEY. — Should 
American youth be countenanced in spending their 
pennies as fast as they get them, or trained in the 
exercise of self-denial which attends the habit of 
saving? 

Generations of his countrymen have considered 
the prudent Franklin a model of wisdom on the sub- 
ject, accepting without question his proverbial say- 
ing that “A penny saved is a penny earned.” An 
American Thrift Society, exerts influence for the 
encouragement of school children in the practice of 
saving. Like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, came 
the recent announcement in the newspapers that 
“Henry Ford declares no successful boy ever saved 
money.” 


There is danger in taking phrases apart from 
their contexts. Inquiry as to the outgiving of the 
noted manufacturer of automobiles reveals that in 
conversation with reporters he made an assertion 
to the following effect: “Every boy, of whatever 
promise, should be told that he will never get any- 
where without work; but no successful boy ever 
saved money. They spent it as fast as they got it, 
for things to improve themselves.” 

Irom this it might appear that Mr. Ford is not 
for discouraging thrift, after all. A boy who buys 
a useful book or a needful tool is in a very different 
class from one who puts all his money into soda 
water or candy. Thrift, rightly considered, is not 
merely saving—it is saving for a purpose—a_ pur- 
pose worth while. No one would advise boys and 
girls to save like misers. Indeed, the traditional 
miser is unthrifty, for he fails to make wise use of 
his money. 

Certainly, it is well for parents and teachers to 
continue encouraging the American boy to be pru- 
dent, and to praise him when he shows a preference 
for thirft as compared with thoughtless prodigality. 
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Mental Ill-Health, Its Prevalence & Prevention 


By Sister M. Katharine, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


ERE it not for the increasing frequency of 

occurrence of mental imbalancement the pres- 
entation of the subject discussed in this article 
would be impertinent. No subject, it seems to us, 
is more pertinent at the present hour. The latest 
statistics available in the United States Institutional 
Census of 1923 show that the combined population 
of the 526 institutions for mental cases in this 
country was greater than that of all general hos- 
pitals. The mental hospital population of that year 
was, January Ist, approximately 270,000. This is 
rather alarming when we consider the number of 
mental cases cared for in private hospitals, the num- 
ber walking the streets and receiving no care and 
the still greater number cared for in individual 
homes. 

But there is still another feature of this situation 
which is even more alarming. The average age of 
the inmates was forty-two. This points to the fact 
that these mental cases were or should be at the 
very peak of their economic efficiency from the 
standpoint of earning power, if at large. They 
should at this time be making sure a reasonable 
competence for old age. The economic loss, then, 
due to mental ill-health is very great. 

There is another phase also which we might con- 
sider, namely, the dreadful anguish, bewilderment, 
and almost despair which marks the prolonged 
progress of mental disorders until they are finally 
sufficiently developed to be recognized by friends 
as a case worthy of a physician’s skill. 

Furthermore, within the last five years since the 
compilation of the government census report, all 
mental hospitals have either increased their capacity 
or they are greatly over-crowded. Take New York 
State as an instance of increase of mental hospital 
population. There the gain has been as great as 
fifty per cent. The average net gain in mental hos- 
pitals in New York State was about one thousand 
a year until recently; for the calendar year ending 
September 30th, 1927, there was a net gain in New 
York State hospitals of almost two thousand. The 
first three months of last year show a gain of 650. 
If this rate continues there will be a gain in excess 
of 2,500 for the current year. 


If we go a step further and consider our own 
personal observations and compare these with our 
recollections of a quarter of a century ago or even 
a decade ago, we will be led to conclude that even 
in the circles round and about us we have failed to 
see that mental aberrations are on the increase. In 
fact, mild psychoses as manifested by alterations of 
depression states or moods and perhaps undue ex- 
hilaration periods are overlooked charitably by our 
friends in most of us. These are an evidence of 
maladjustment to our environment and, hence, less- 
ening of health, happiness and efficiency. Our 
friends call these states “moods,” and may I say 
that even in teachers moods are prevalent. These, 
it does not seem necessary to add, not only decrease 
teacher efficiency and possibilities of happiness, but 
add a terrible load to the five hours’ drain on the 
average pupil, but especially the dull pupil. The 


bright one may escape the ravages of this paranoid 
trend in the teacher. 

What factors have been at work to produce this 
condition? We all know one, heredity. We mean 
our immediate ancestry and our remote ancestry. 
Most of us have some psychotic determiners, but 
these are not the greatest factor in inducing psy- 
chosis. No heredity, of course, is perfect. No one 
has all desirable qualities with no undesirable ones, 
yet, only about one-half of one per cent of all per- 
sons are so mentally unendowed or “born mentally 
short,” that they cannot be productive, self-sustain- 
ing and happy. Fewer than one in two hundred are 
congenital idiots. Low grade morons, but especially 
high grade morons, can be self-sustaining in a sim- 
ple environment. But the social environment has 
become increasingly complex during the past two 
decades, and, consequently, the lot of the moron is 
becoming more and more trying both from an eco- 
nomic and a moral angle. 

This introduces the second cause of mental im- 
balancement, namely, the environment. We mean 
by this the influences to which the body, but espe- 
cially the nervous system, has been exposed during 
life, but especially during childhood. Closely allied 
to this is the inter-influence of heredity and environ- 
ment often acting in such a way as to reinforce one 
another in so far as the final effect can be estimated 
or observed. 

Both heredity and environment militate against 
perhaps ten thousand morons in a state like Min- 
nesota. A quarter of a century ago this was not so. 
When the environment was simpler, it was easily 
possible for all except one or two per cent of the 
lowest grade morons to find some kind of remuner- 
ative employment. There are few if any of us who 
have lived in small towns or in rural communities 
who do not recall one or more homes in which there 
was a subnormal man or woman who was able to do 
some simple type of work for the family and at 
times for the neighbors for hire or exchange of 
work. Such a person at large today would have a 
rather precarious existence. 

But we would not here treat of subnormals ex- 
cept in so far as unfavorable economic conditions 
militate against them so as to be a large factor in 
producing mental imbalancement as an episode in 
the life of the subnormal. There is a still larger 
number of persons of both sexes who were born 
mentally competent, even mentally very alert, who 
people our hospitals for the insane or who are re- 
tained in their homes, unproductive from an econ- 
omic standpoint. Psychiatrists estimate that at 
least ninety per cent of all persons have a psychotic 
inheritance. This varies in strength as we pass 
from individual to individual—some are very un- 
stable, others slightly so. From the time the child 
is born factors are at work either strengthening or 
tending to atrophy this psychotic element. Most 
children develop along lines of least resistance. Just 
as we ought to have easy, gradual physical hard- 
ening if the child is to be inured to life as it is and 
as it must be lived, so must there be mild, psychic 
hardening. If a child shows marked sensitivity to 
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ordinary light, sounds not excessively loud or grat- 
ing, small deviations in temperature, etc., he should 
be examined by a physician and if the findings are 
negative in these respects, he should be treated to 
. bit of psychic hardening. If there is no organic 
reason for this undue sensitivity, he must be either 
educated or re-educated. He must be taught to bear 
what the normal child finds tolerable and even 
pleasant. Hypersensitivity may lead to strange 
vagaries. The finer the instrument the more e easily 
is it unbalanced. Of course, the child with a marked 
tendency to instability is apt to have a father or a 
mother or both deviating from the norm and in this 
case both heredity and environment are apt to work 
together in developing undesirable traits. As an 
instance a mother who faints easily is apt to have 
daughters who are similarly disturbed. Suggestion 
is here the largest factor. 

The extensive experiments of Professor Watson 
and his co-workers seem to prove that bad training 
or the creation of unwholesome environment or bad 
habit formation due to yielding is responsible for 
almost all children’s fears, phobias, obsessions, etc. 
Watson has demonstrated that children have only 
two fears, fear of removal of support, and fear of 
grating noises. Other fears are learned reactions. 

While preparing this paper, the writer was called 
to a pediatric ward to test a dependent child that 
was a subject for adoption. In an adjoining section 
a child was yelling strenuously, and as progress in 
work was impossible in the turmoil, she questioned 
the nurse and found that it was time to take the 
afternoon temperature. The girl who was disturb- 
ing the peace and order of the division was between 
six and seven and she was emotionally disturbed 
for fear of having the thermometer placed in her 
mouth. The mother was present and I am tempted 
to believe that it was craving for sympathy and not 
real fear that was unconsciously at the bottom of 
it. Another child of almost five I was told refused 
to have an X-ray of his chest taken. The sugges- 
tion came from the mother: “I am afraid you will 
have a hard time getting Bobby to let you take a 
picture of his chest because when he is bad I always 
scare him by telling him that the doctor or the 
nurse will get him.” Of course the child refused. 
with kicks and blows, to have his plate taken, and 
he was returned to his physician with this report. 

With this cramped personality and with the 
seeds of unwholesome reactions to jealousy, to un- 
due craving for sympathy, to aggressiveness, to 
anxiety to dominate, etc., the child starts to school. 
What do the school and the early and late adult 
life do to develop these tendencies? How far do 
mild or marked psychoses in anotherwise brilliant 
teacher strengthen any psychotic tendency the child 
may have or any uneconomical reaction tendencies 
which he may have brought to school with him on 
that important first day? 

Perhaps the greatest good the school does in ad- 
dition to accustoming the child to group activities, 
which will be almost the only possible kind of ac- 
tivity in after life is the introducing of the child to 
the tool subjects which will make it possible for him 
to have access to the knowledge mellowed by cen- 
turies of accretion and chastened by centuries of 
trial. But these tool subjects are mastered at the 
expense of the individual and at times against his 
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will. Wish it or not, the child must compete with 
thirty or forty fellow children. If he be unusually 
bright, there is danger that an ego complex may 
develop. If he be dull or very dull, he may develop 
either a sense of inferiority or he may compensate 
by developing unsocial traits which gain him a pass- 
ing notoriety at least. He becomes a “good fellow” 
with a small questionable group. The school fits, 
for the most part, only the average child. 

Perhaps it is when the child is thirteen or fourteen 
and other factors begin to be operative in condition- 
ing behavior that the boy and the girl begin oftenest 
to compensate in unsocial ways. Life is a continual 
struggle to adjust to environment so as to retain, 
if possible, social approval and at the same time 
happiness or pleasure for the individual. Most of 
the problems to be faced are social. The early teens 
is a time which tests out the wholesomeness cf all 
previous training. If the child comes to this period 
with faulty reaction tendencies, the tendency to 
shift responsibility, to put up an alibi, to “get by” 
when the task is distasteful or inopportune, to fab- 
ricate, to show off, to get things which he wants ')) 
honest or dishonest methods so long as he gets 
what he wants, he has completed the first mile 
stone of life, the period of childhood, but not with- 
out psychic scars. He is as much cramped in his 
mental or thought life as he would be in his phys- 
ical life if he had lost a finger or two from his right 
hand or had become partially deaf or partly blind. 
Just as important as physical defects are the scars 
of uneconomic types of behi avior and reverberations 
in memory of satisfaction gained, temporary of 
course, through faulty, unsocial reactions. 

Adolescence is the crucial time which tests out 
the whole past training and at the same time pre- 
sents new problems. Grown folk are apt to com- 
plain of the boy and the girl in the early and late 
teens. They are alleged to be disrespectful, daring, 
deceitful, even worse. The fault lies not entirely 
with the boy or girl, but in part with the faulty 
previous training and with the parents’ unwilling- 
ness to let the child grow up. It is youth’s en- 
deavor to attain manhood and wom: inhood, The 
boy and the girl are just putting out “feelers.” 
They want to see what it is like to be independent 
and self-expressive. It is simply youth’s challenge 
to the world. 

The boy and the girl are just as perplexed, uncer- 
tain, and cither unsatisfied or dissatisfied as are the 
parents irate, resentful, complaining, repressive. If 
the child’s first attempts are harshly checked or if 
they end disastrously as to personal satisfaction or 
at times more important the retention of the good 
will of the group with which he is most intimately 
associated, he is apt to roll up like a ball, retire 
into himself, become over-subjective, cautious, give 
up outside contacts, develop complexes as to the un- 
worthwhileness of things about him and the worth- 
whileness only of his thoughts and become an incipi- 
ent dementia precox potential. It might be well to 
call to mind here that there are two extreme types of 
youth, the extrovert and the introvert. The extrovert 
will resent parental interference or even direction. 
He will “go the limit”. He will find outlet for his 
energy in channels social or anti-social. He will 
burn up his young life swiftly or he will at last set- 

(Continued on Page 367) 
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Habit Formation in the Child---Necessity, 
Method and Value 


By Sister M. St. Elizabeth of Portugal, C.S.C. 


OW busied however we may be with the spe- 
cial problems of teaching English, Latin or 
Chemistry, we cannot afford to be unmindful of the 
essential and all embracing ideals of our profession. 
We are in schools in order to be moulders of char- 
acters, framers and fashioners of men and women, 
who in a few years will go forth from our care, to 
do their duty for God and country. If we fail in 
this work, we fail in everything, and we must infal- 
libly be failures, unless we have done all in our 
power to lay the foundation of good habits, unless 
we have helped to strengthen those already existing. 
What then is habit? Habit is a tendency acquired 
by the repetition of certain acts, to reproduce an- 
alogous acts with ease and satisfaction. Habit is 
second nature. It is something of our own creation, 
forming thus a contrast with our first nature which 
was bestowed upon us without our co-operation. It 
is always easier for the nervous system to act as it 
has already acted, than it is in an entirely different 
manner, and easiest to act as it has acted on many 
occasions. When a nerve force passes along a 
nerve tract, it “blazes a trail” which similar cur- 
rents may more easily follow. The plastic condi- 
tion of the nervous system is gradually lost as child- 
hood passes into youth and youth into maturity. 
When the transformations occur it is increasingly 
difficult for the nerve current to force its way along 
tracts not previously developed, but easier for it to 
traverse those routes along which it has frequently 
passed. 

For those who have to do with youth, especially 
for teachers, parents and confessors, when they re- 
flect that habit formation depends largely on formal 
and informal instruction, on discipline, and espe- 
cially on example, there is something almost terri- 
fying in these truths. Do they not realize that it 
requires years of effort, and a tremendous use of 
energy to overcome, even partially, such details as a 
careless gait, imperfect articulation, slovenly 
speech? The man or woman who in childhood was 
not trained to tell the truth, to reflect before acting, 
to control temper, cannot be trained with facility 
in mature days; hence the value of training the child 
to good habits. Yet a well-trained nervous system, 
if all mothers would only remember the fact, is the 
greatest friend the mind can have; an ill-trained 
nervous system is a relentless enemy to the highest 
mental and moral powers. 

In character formation a large part is played by 
the ideal, by passions and by habit. For each of 
these factors action is absolutely necessary, and this 
action is of a two-fold nature, namely, natural and 
supernatural. Natural action creates sound moral 
habits, which, once acquired, materially lend great 
aid and render the work agreeable. Supernatural 
action, on the other hand, with all it implies of 
grace, prayer, the use of the sacraments, the per- 
formance of charity, in its many phases, afford 
greater support, since grace perfects nature, exalt- 
ing and fortifying man. 

Habits are divided into moral, intellectual and 


supernatural. The true object of moral habits is 
to strengthen the natural weakness of our active 
faculties, to increase their activity a hundredfold, 
and this done to advance towards good, the object 
of our creation. 

The maintenance of good moral habits is true 
liberty, no matter what may be said to the con- 
trary. Some hold that moral acts from repetition 
become automatic and hence are bereft of merit. 
But this is so only when virtuous actions are pre- 
sented to us under like aspects and conditions, a 
case which rarely happens. There are a thousand 
ways in which the same individual may from day 
to day, yes, and from hour to hour, practice pru- 
dence, charity, temperance, chastity and humility ; 
hence, in spite of habit, he cannot relax effort or 
lessen vigilance, for beneath every moral action, as 
beneath every forest leaf, a reptile may be hiding, 
the reptile of vanity, human respect or egoism, 
which soon poisons true merit. The man who prac- 
tices this guard over self practices moral habit, 
equivalent to virtue, which is the highest degree 
of merit and the highest form of liberty. If a per- 
son has a virtuous disposition, all he has to do is 
to develop this inclination by unremitting effort; if 
he be prone to vice, by his own personal initiative 
and common sense he must neutralize his evil 
propensities and substitute more worthy ones, and 
the best way to accomplish this feat is to seek the 
cause of the faults that lead him to form bad habits. 

Does the cause lie in the type of book read? He 
must alter this type or cease to read altogether. 
Does the evil originate in the theatres he frequents? 
He is bound to desist at least until his moral health 
reasserts itself. Does it concern the company he 
frequents? Necessarily he must have courage 
enough to select other companions. If it be tem- 
perament, he is bound to consult his confessor. 
Moreover, he must not forget that temperament, 
like habit, cannot be altered in a day, nor by violent 
reaction, but through effort, sustained and indefin- 
itely renewed. The more the combatant acts in 
this sense, the more he feels the need of action, and 
the satisfaction felt in this need will amply reward 
him for the price paid. 

This brings us to the second category, intellectual 
habits. A close relation exists between the educa- 
tion of the will and the education of intelligence. 
The student who works normally develops intel- 
lectual virtue that enables him to store up a provi- 
sion of knowledge which he can draw upon in the 
future, and a moral virtue whereby he is aided to ful- 
fil the obligations that may be entailed upon him in 
the course of his career. Knowledge is power. 
Knowledge is an uplift. Knowledge tramples on 
passion. True knowledge spiritualizes. Thoughts 
such as these must be stressed and illustrated for the 
student in order that his study may have excellent 
motives; in order that he will be convinced that 
“noblesse oblige.” Then, too, he must be taught 
that profitable study must be systematic, that study 
habits, like all other habits are founded on two 
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laws: a little at a time and a faithful continuity of 
that little. When the pupil has acquired the habit 
of working at his lessons, say, fifteen minutes every 
morning, he will gradually enlarge the period until 
he can accomplish the work required for his grade. 
It is the initial steps that count. After that each 
time the will is harnessed, the effort made is dimin- 
ished, until pain is replaced by pleasure. 

To study well, the child must possess the relax- 
ation habit. To relax is to vary one’s work, to seek 
distractions in games, travel, the cultivation of the 
fine arts, or in harmless entertainment of any kind. 
To carry out these suggestions the young person 
has to wrestle with indolence, ease and caprice, but 
should he train his will to be master, he will grow 
to be, not only a man of principle, but a man who 
will be the pride of his home, his school and his 
country. 

Finally, for supernatural habits the mother sets 
the norm. The first words taught, the first songs 
sung, the first stories told, the example she gives, 
the views she takes of the ordinary events of every 
day happenings, all these tell on the plastic soul of 
the child, who is by nature an imitator. Just this 
week I heard a priest say, “I received my liking for 
poetry, and for good literature in general, from the 
choice poems my mother read me in the autumn 
evenings, When I was a very young boy.” A mother 
who thus trains her child to love the beautiful and 
the good is a mother worthy of having a son at the 
altar, and as she reflects that he is “Alter Christus,” 
another Christ, is that not a hundred-fold reward 
for the sacrifices his training entailed ? 

From the ne the child passes to the school and 
fortunate is he if he is given into the care of a 
teacher who is atc to continue and to supplement 
such a home training. That teacher believes in 
short prayers attentively said, in brisk lessons in 
catechism brightened by suitable anecdotes, in re- 
ligion in general made joyful. The use of the missal 
at Mass is encouraged, the liturgy is explained with 
concrete objects to appeal to the child. She would 
never dare force a pupil to approach the sacraments, 
rather she gradually leads her charges to judge for 
themselves the benefits obtained. In the class room 
she shows the value of little acts of mortification, 
of thoughtfulness of others, of self-conquests, for 
she is aware that habits, to be of ethical value, must 
not come from compulsion, since real discipline is 
self-discipline. 

\Vhen we reflect on the part played in life by 
habit, and the responsibilities incumbent on the 
teacher with regard to habit-formation, we exclaim, 
“Truly the teacher’s task is onerous.” However, 
when tempted to discouragement, let her ponder on 
the impressive words of the Holy Child of the 
work-shop: “In labor and in rest, at all times and 
in all places I am the way, the truth and the life.” 


A SERIES OF PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY AND CIVICS. 
By Sister Mary Octavia, O.S.D., Ph.B. 
PROJECT: RUSSIA 
A study of Russia, largest country of Europe. 
General Aim: To develop in the pupil tolerance 
a sympathetic understanding of the people of Russia. 
Specific Aim: The conditions which have combined 


to prevent the rapid advancement of civilization in this 
untortunate country. 


and 
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I. PURPOSING SITUATION: 


1. The Russian Empire represents the most 
numerous of European white races; its sys- 
tem of railroads is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world, it has more extensive for- 
ests than any other country except Canada; 
its rivers are a distinguishing feature, among 
the countries of Europe: vast fields of pe- 
troleum and wheat contribute to its wealth, 
yet Russia has not been recognized by the 
other nations of the world; its fields are 
neglected and deserted; huts are the homes 
for a great majority: few factories or modern 
tools may be seen there and its people are 
termed an inferior race. 
Teacher’s Questions: 

What are some of the advantages Rus- 


tu 


sia enjoys over some of the other 
European nations? 
2. From the statement of the situation 


how can you account for the fact that 
% of Russia’s people are engaged in 
agricultural occupation? 
3. Why not commerce, 
mining? 
4. Will it be necessary to know anything 
about the past of Russia? 
3. Desire to Solve Problem: 
How does Russia compare with Canada, 
the greatest wheat producing nation? With 
Great Britain, a great commercial nation? 
With U. S., a great industrial nation? Why 
do people of Russia present to other na- 
tions a “Riddle”? 
4. Class Statement: 
What are the obstacles 
Russia’s progress? 
Il. PLANNING: 
Pupils Questions: 

Assignments: 
Physical features, plants, animals, 
Russia’s wealth, Social and Political Condi- 
tions. Brief History of Russia. Peter the 
Great. Catherine II. 

Materials: 
Maps, graphs, posters. 

Activities: 
Making 
litical) 
Making of Graphs (size, population, produce) 
Making of Posters (occupations, etc.) 

Ill. EXECUTING: 

Collect Materials: 

Choose, arrange, eliniinate that which does 
not bear relationship to Problem. 

Discussion: 

Based on assignment and previous activities. 
Extent of country as a cause for diversity of 
interest and disorganization. Heterogeneous 
races represented in the country. Classes of 
Society. Causes to which poverty and ignor- 
ance of the vast majority of population might 
be attributed. Mineral wealth of Ural Mts. 
Wasteful Methods of mining employed. The 
conditions of its railroad system. Educa- 
tional system. How Jolshevism shattered 
Russian achievement. Possibilities of a great 
future Russia. 
1V. JUDGING: 

Require pupils to formulate plans for improve- 
ments of conditions. This is the criteria by 
which the teacher may judge the correct solu- 
tion of problem. Improving conditions pre- 
supposes a knowledge of what these condi- 
tions are. 

Facilities for 
Rivers 
a. Mother Volga. 

b. Petchora—Shipping of minerals. 
Neva—Manufacturing art from Petrograd. 

d. Dniester and Bug navigable flowing into 
Black Sea. 

e. Ural and Volga into Caspian Sea. 


manufacturing, 


which retard 


sources of 


of Maps (Preduction, Relief, po- 


Transportation: 


a 
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An Individualizing Experiment in an 
Elementary School 


By Sister Ernestine, $.H., S.N.D., de N., Ph.B. 


LTHOUGH much has been said and written 

in regard to the individualizing of school work, 
there still persists in many minds a vague uncer- 
tainty in regard to the practical application of it in 
a classroom where the numberof pupils is unavoid- 
ably large. Therefore, a brief exposition of an ex- 
periment carried on, and successfully completed in a 
parochial school with an attendance of 550 to 560 
pupils is given to encourage those who fear to try 
what they erroneously call a “new” method. In 
submitting the plan of procedure in the experiment 
made, it is necessary to mention conditions as they 
existed in the school previous to this time, and to 
prove that the re-organization that has taken place 
was needed before individual direction gould re- 
place the class method. 


The building provided for twelve classrooms, six 
of which served for housing the girls and six for 
housing the boys. The number of boys and of girls 
varied for each of the eight grades. This meant 
that although the number of pupils for one grade 
might be such as could be accommodated in one 
room, the segregation of boys and girls made it im- 
possible to assign one grade to a room. It also 
meant that a grade, in either the boys’ or girls’ de- 
partment, larger than the room could accommodate, 
would have to be divided. Each teacher directed 
two classes, and while one teacher perhaps found 
her work easier with a class of average size, another 
teacher was burdened with an unusually large num- 
ber. It is believed that an important work was 
done when this unequal grading was rectified. 


The first step was to arrange for eight rooms to 
function for regular scheduled work in the eight 
grades. Four rooms, called “special rooms,” were 
reserved for retarded children, each room accom- 
modating such children from two grades; for exam- 
ple, first and second, third and fourth, fifth and sixth, 
seventh and eighth. This arrangement, though not 
ideal, prevented overcrowding as it admitted plac- 
ing forty-five to fifty pupils in each room. 

To classify the children was the next step. In- 
telligence tests and standardized achievement tests 
had been given in the past, and the scores recorded. 
Further testing under standard conditions was un- 
dertaken; and with the results of these several re- 
corded scores, a reclassification was made, and thus 
with little difficulty the children of normal mental 
capacity were placed in the rooms for regular sched- 
uled work; while those of subnormal mental capa- 
city, or those retarded by other causes, were placed 
in. the special rooms. 

A three-group division was adopted as the most 
desirable plan that would admit of efficient work 
and would benefit all pupils, the bright, the aver- 
age, and the slow. The separation of special chil- 
dren from the normal children, and the grouping of 
the normal children in each grade, having been 
made, every precaution was taken to prevent stig- 
matizing the children of the “special classes,” or of 
the low groups. Regular grades were designated 


as “U” classes, namely, U-1, U-2, etc., and the spe- 
cial rooms were designated as W-1, W-2, etc. In 
the regular grades no reference was ever made to 
bright, average, or slow. A key word was used and 
an exponent system followed, so that in one grade 
the children were classified as F2 for the highest 
group, F3 for the middle group, and F1 for the 
lowest group; in another, S2, S3, and S1, and so on, 
each grade having its own letter, according to the 
key word. 

The question might arise here, as to whether a 
child in a particular division or group would remain 
thus placed throughout his school life. Since the 
placing of the child in the main depended upon his 
I. Q., and it is generally accepted that the I. Q. is 
constant, the child would probably continue in his 
assigned group. As segregating and grouping were 
not intended to serve as a goad to the child, but to 
place him within the reach of successful achieve- 
ment, at no time were threats made to put a pupil 
into a lower group should his achievement fall; nor 
was he induced to strive to reach a higher group, 
or to enter another division. The purpose was to 
have the child’s achievement correlate with his men- 
tality. Children’s minds may be compared to ves- 
sels of different sizes. The contents of each can be 
poured only according to the measure of its capacity. 
So with the mind of the child. He can absorb and 
retain only according to his mental ability; there- 
fore, a child of low mentality should not be required 
to give forth what is required of a child of high 
mentality. 

To make the process of division and classification 
function properly, it was necessary to go a step 
farther. If old evils were to be overcome, a revision 
in the course of study and the requirements would 
have to be made. With children of like mentality 
grouped together, the reorganization as effected 
made differences in mental ability more evident. To 
require from the “\W” pupils that which could be 
expected from the “U” pupils seemed to predict fail- 
ure in the undertaking. Furthermore, to require 
from the F1 pupils in the “U” classes that which 
could be demanded from the F2 pupils would be 
no more promising. The system of putting all 
children through the same process was probably 
well suited to the bright, or the average; but all 
children did not fit in one of these two groups. It 
was clear, therefore, that the plan of division and 
classification alone was not sufficient to warrant a 
successful system. Although it was not easy to 
convince all concerned of the necessity of fitting 
the work of education to the needs of each child, an 
attempt was made to eliminate difficulties and to 
do something toward adjusting the course of study 
and the requirements to the capacities of the indi- 
viduals. 

The procedure, as carried out thus far, resulted 
from a desire to develop a spirit of responsibility 
and to arouse self-activity in the pupils. Individ- 
ualizing the class work was recognized as a means 
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for placing children within the possibilities of suc- 
cessful achievement, according to their mental abil- 
ity. The reorganization, as accomplished, seemed 
to bid fair for furthering the plan. Accordingly it 
was arranged for the “W” classes to begin their 
work just where the teachers found the pupils, and 
by individual direction to lead them on as rapidly, 
or as slowly, as was consistent with thoroughness. 
Hence, they were recognized as doing a certain 
grade of studies, although only the minimum es- 
sentials within their reach were required. Before 
the division was made, these pupils had received 
low marks; seldom, if ever, had they received a 
word of commendation; their best efforts were ob- 
scured by the accomplishments of their more gifted 
companions. By individual direction it was possible 
for each pupil to do such work as it was within his 
power to grasp, and instead of spending his school 
days in an environment of habitual failure, smoth- 
ered enthusiasm, and discouraged ambitions, he 
soon found himself creating an atmosphere of suc- 
cessful achievement, wholehearted effort, and grati- 
fying possibilities. The teachers were well prepared 
to give to this group of individuals the type of work 
they needed, and by various activities, such as 
dramatization, art application, and hand work, made 
the tasks interesting and appealing. 

Religion, arithmetic, spelling, and English, in- 
cluding formal grammar, composition, and _ litera- 
ture, were subjects which lent themselves most 
easily to individualization. The social science sub- 
jects supplied matter for socialized recitations. Thus 
individual differences were provided for without 
sacrificing social contacts. The children were led 
to assume the responsibility of doing the tasks as- 
signed, and were allowed to work at their own rate 
of speed. Means were provided for them to meas- 
ure the results of their efforts and to comprehend 
the power of the knowledge acquired. Although 
the “silence of the tomb” did not reign in the class- 
rooms, discipline was the natural consequence of 
conduct governed by purposeful activity. 

An understanding of the terminology employed 
in the procedure for arousing self-activity, will prob- 
ably clarify the plan adopted for individualizing the 
school work. 

Time Schedule. Each teacher’s schedule specified 
the time allotted to each subject. This made for 
order, and while children were allowed some free- 
dom in the choice of performing their required ex- 
ercises, help could be procured from the teacher in 
a particular subject at the time arranged in the 
schedule. It also established the period for the 
children to take their tests, as well as the time for 
the teacher to give the general instruction. 

Series. Report cards of the standing of children 
are issued to parents every six weeks. Taking this 
as a basis, the amount of subject matter to be cov- 
ered for the year was divided into equalized “Series,” 
making the period of time necessary to complete a 
series short in the lower grades, and longer in the 
upper grades. Hence, a series meant two weeks’ 
work in Grades 3 and 4; three weeks’ work in 
Grades 5 and 6; and six weeks’ work in Grades 7 
and 8. For a child to complete a series of work in 
any subject meant that the child had performed the 
prescribed work for a given period of time, accord- 
ing to his grade. Therefore, in the third and fourth 
grades, children completed three series for each is- 
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sue of the report; children of the fifth and sixth 
grades completed two series; and children of the 
seventh and eighth grades completed one series. 
The following may serve as a sample of what would 
be comprised in a series. in eighth grade work in 
arithmetic. 

8 Oe ere Stocks and Bonds 

ED BE xc ckee a eeed vanes ....Banking 

SERIES III ...Ratio—Simple Proportion 


Lesson. A unit of instruction was termed a “Les- 
son.” The series of work in any subject was sub- 
divided into lessons, so that the series contained as 
many lessons as the teacher deemed necessary for 
the proper development of any principle. The 
shorter the time allowed for a series, the fewer 
were the principles taught. An example of a series 
in arithmetic subdivided into lessons is given: 

SERIES IIl—Banking 
Lesson 1—-Saving Banks 

Postal Savings Banks 

Lesson 2—Deposits 
, Checking Accounts 
l.esson 3—Drafts 
Lesson 4—Bank Discount 
Lesson 5—Domestic Exchange 
Lesson 6—Budget System 

Assignments. The Assignment was intended as 
a lay-out of the matter to be covered, and the 
amount of work to be accomplished by the pupils 
within the period allowed for the series. The 
teacher remained the pivot on which success de- 
pended, and it was left to her to put into the as- 
signments directions detailed or limited. The as- 
signments were written on the blackboard for the 
children to copy into a blank book, which was 
termed the “Assignment Book ;” or, the teacher dic- 
tated the assignment. The children:were allowed 
to copy or to take the assignment by dictation dur- 
ing the first period of the Series according to the 
time arranged for the subject in the schedule. All 
children in the “U” classes, regardless of groups, 
received the same assignment of work. 

SAMPLE ASSIGNMENT IN ENGLISH FOR 
GRADE EIGHT 
SERIES I—English Grammar 
Lesson 1: G. E. Pages 185 and 186, Lessons 5 
and 6. 
NOTE: Combine the two lessons into one ex- 
ercise according to model in Model Book. 
Lesson 2: G. E. Pages 187, “2 Written Exercises.” 
G. E. Page 189, “2 Written Exercises.” 
Lesson 3: G. E. Page 191, Lesson 11. 
NOTE: Analyze by diagram sentences 1, 2, 3, 
8,12. Parse the verbs in these sentences, 
G. E. Page 192, Lesson 12. 
NOTE: Follow model in Model Book. 
Lesson 4: G. E. Page 196, Lesson 14. 
G. E. Page 202, Lesson 21. 
G. E. Page 203, “2 Written Exercise.” 
Oral Composition 
Lesson 5: G. E. Page 181, Lesson 1, Paragraph 6. 
G. E. Page 184, Lesson 4, No. 1. 
G. E. Page 195, Recitations of last stanza of 
“The Building of the Ship.” 
G. E. Page 197, No. 2, Stanza for recitation, 
G. E. Page 201, Lesson 19. 
Explain how to do something. Be careful about 
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your use of adverbs. You may choose a topic 
from this list: 

How to play baseball or some other game. 
How to arrange cut flowers. 

How to make some kind of cake. 

How to wire a house for electric lights. 


Written Composition 

Lesson 6: G. E. Page 181, Lesson 2. 
NOTE: Use letter paper and envelope. 
G. E. Page 184, Lesson 4, “2 Written Exercise.” 
NOTE: Be sure to follow the suggestion given 
in the book for testing your work. 
G. E. Page 201, Lesson 20. 
Write a connected story of the life and services 
of someone who serves the public; for example: 
An engineer; A street car conductor; A fire- 
man; A policeman; A nurse in a hospital; A 
cashgirl in a department store; A newsboy; A 
doctor. 
Write and address: 
(a) A formal invitation to a Hallowe’en Party. 
(b) A note accepting the invitation. 
(c) A note declining the invitation. 


Literature 

Lesson 7: G. E. Page 183, “2 Study of Story.” 
G. E. Page 200, “2 Study of Story.” 
Answer questions on Evangeline. 
NOTE: Question papers should be returned 
to Class Supply File when not in use. It will 
be a little act of kindness in favor of compan- 
ions. 

Tests. Not only the teacher, but the children also 
wanted to measure results. This was done by what, 
for convenience, were called “tests.” When a child 
completed the work assigned for a lesson, and that 
work was acceptable to the teacher, he was given 
a test on that particular lesson. If the child failed 
in the test, he repeated the lesson assigned, in order 
by further practice to gain the necessary facts and 
comprehension ; and when the work was completed 
a second time, another test was given. It was nec- 
essary for some children to take a third test before 
they learned for themselves that the practice-work 
assigned was to help them to master principles. 
The test thus took the form of proving to the pupils 
that they could do what was required rather than 
to prove to a doubting teacher that the assigned 
lesson had been performed. In arithmetic and gram- 
mar three tests of equal difficulty were prepared 
for each lesson. Those prepared for inferior groups 
were, of course, much easier than those prepared 
for superior groups. The tests were brief, thus 
saving much labor and time in correcting, which is 
always an important item, particularly where clas- 
ses are large. The following samples of tests will 
give some idea of how they were graded in diffi- 
culty for the different groups: 

(To be Concluded in February Issue) 


Archbishop McNicholas on Radio Teaching 

By making the church and its doctrines better known 
aomng non-Catholics much of the misrepresentation that 
exists today will vanish, Archbishop John T. McNicholas 
of Cincinnati declares. 

“Tt is our duty,” the Archbishop said, “to make the 
doctrines of the Church better known among non-Cath- 
olics. We should do this in a constructive manner, giv- 
ing offense to no one, delivering and repeating the mes- 
sage of Christ in season and out of season, by the written 
and spoken word by press and radio, and by every means 
at our disposal.” 


THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF LITERATURE 
(Concluded from December Issue) 
By Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, Ph.D. 


WE must turn to Greek philosophy as represented in 
Socrates and Plato for the clearest and worthiest 
conceptions of moral ideas, the highest the human mind 
has been able to attain unaided by revelation; so like 
Christian conception, that many have been led to suppose 
an acquuaintance with the sacred books of the Hebrews. 
But a better explanation is that the human mind was in 
these men to demonstrate the need of a revelation, by 
sounding along the very limits possible to unaided human 
reason. They bear witness to the reality of our moral 
nature; to its intrinsic worth and possible greatness despite 
its ruins, and thus command the admiration and love of 
subsequent times. It is hardly possible to read the apolo- 
gy of Socrates without tears, that one so good and true, 
should yet fail of the highest light, and meet so sad and 
unjust a doom; without feeling that he was a regenerate 
man, a Christian at heart, lacking only the intellectual ob- 
ject of faith. In the spirit of the apostles Peter and John, 
but earlier by hundreds of years, he declared that if re- 
quired to give up his practice of teaching his peculiar 
doctrines on pain of death, he would say: 

“Though I love and esteem you, men of Athens, I must 
obey God rather than you, and so long as I live and have 
the power, I cannot cease my instructions. For I shall go 
about doing nothing else but teaching your young men 
and your old men, not to care so much for your bodies and 
possessions as for your souls, as of the highest importance; 
telling you how virtue comes not from riches, but riches 
and all things else both to individuals and the state come 
from virtue.”—Apol. c. xii. 

It is truths like these, shining forth amid the darkness 
of heathenism, and forming the staple of their works, and 
set forth in fittting diction, that have given such power and 
enduring reputation to the great masters of Grecian 
Thought. The truth lives, and the works that embody it 
somehow escape the ravages of time, and continue to ad- 
minister to the thought and activities of humanity. The 
history of English literature is not less conclusive in favor 
of the position we have assumed, whether we regard par- 
ticular eras, or the works of individual authors. If we 
were called upon to name that period of English history 
er English literature, the most remarkable for its strong 
men, for those who have left their mark on the institu- 
tions and on the literature of this country, we should at 
once go back to the golden age of English literature. To 
cite the names of the great masters of this period would 
be to summon up most of the great names in English 
literature. In Shakespeare as in no other dramatist was 
found a recognition of moral truths, and the sure, inevi- 
table consequences of their violation. Where else do we 
find more truthful representations of the power of a guilty 
conscience than in Macbeth and Hamlet; where, out of 
revelation, a truer estimate of the power and capabilities 
of human nature than in the latter play?” What a piece 
of work is man, how noble in reason, how infinite in facul- 
ties, in form and moving how express and admirable, in 
action how like an angel, in apprehension, how like a god!” 
Take away from Shakespeare the moral ideas he derived 
from his age, and he sinks at once, if not to the level of 
other dramatic writers, at least to a position far less com- 
manding than he now holds. Not that he is always moral, 
not that there are not passages we could wish he had 
never written, but Shakespeare is Shakespeare not because 
of these but in spite of them. Bacon again has no rival in 
philosophy, truer to the spirit of his age in his head than 
in his heart and practice, and the representative of the 
power which Christian ideas are capable of exerting over 
philosophic thought. And last, not least, stands well nigh 
unapproachable, in lofty dignity and sublime devotion to 
the noblest interests of humanity, whether political, social, 
literary, or religious, the name of John Milton, a man in 
whom, those great moral and religious ideas of that era 
were to shine forth in their meridian splendor. Here as 
in Greek literature, the names we love and cherish most, 
are those who have contributed to our moral necessities. 
Of the great number of dramatists, poets, and other writers 
whose names swell the catalogues of our libraries, those 
alone live and find audience in the busy world of today. 

But as more truly literature in its narrower sense, so 
poetry is most closely connected with our moral culture 
and discipline. Its proper place and office is admirably pre- 
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sented in the old fable that when Innocence left the 
world, she met Poetry on the confines. The sisters met, 
embraced, and passed on their several ways, Innocence 
back to heaven, Poctry down to earth where she was 
henceforth to hold up to men in ideals, what was now no 
longer possible, but after which the human soul was found 
to aspire, and which was then to be a means of its eleva- 
tion and culture. It is in much the same spirit that the 
greatest of English poets observed of the abilities of the 
past: “These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the 
inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, yet to some in every 
nation; and are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, to 
imbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue 
and public civility; to allay the perturbations of the mind 
and to set the affections in a right tune.” 

True poetry is the work of the imagination, and the 
imagination in its highest and noblest sense is the faculty 
of ideas, and works in harmony with the eternal truth of 
things. Hence the very essence and substance of all true 
imagination, and works of high imagination, is truth; 
truth purer it may be than finds full realization in a world 
of sense and sin, yet truth which the human soul recog- 
nizes as akin to its own essence; sometimes subduing the 
soul to sadness like the remembered tones of the loved 
and lost, or thrilling the heart like the sound of one’s 
native tongue falling upon the ear of a traveller in a dis- 
tant land, or wakening to juster conceptions of the pos- 
sible power and greatness in reserve for the redeemed soul. 

By general consent Washington Irving has been assigned 
the first place in our American literature, as, on the 
whole, the most thoroughly accomplished literary man 
our country has produced. Yet he never loses sight of a 
moral purpose. He knew iull well that the humorous must 
have a serious undertone in order to have its greatest 
power over the human heart. Ii another author were to 
be named at once popular, and one that at first thought 
would seem to be opposed to the principle here asserted, 
that author would probably be Robert Burns, and yet it 
is more than probable that if his greatest admirers were 
asked to name the poem for which they value and love 
him most, they would name first of all the “Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night,” and that without thinking, because of its 


truthfulness as one of the fairest pictures of humble 
Christian life. 
The literature of the world then, in different ages, 


heathen and Christian, in its different branches, and as the 
product of individual minds, pays its homage to the moral 
order of the universe; and finds the law of its life and 
real power to be at one with those great moral ideas which 
Divine Providence is employing for the renovation and 
sanctification of the race. Humanity is for Christ. All 
that is truly noble in it, all that is werthy of it, finds its 
perfection in Christ Jesus as the center of divine truth; 
and so literture is made to serve the ends of His govern- 
ment and His purposes of grace to a fallen world. 

Is it too much to say, then, that literature has its law, 
its determining principle, its scientific basis? May it not 
be reduced to a science? May not its different branches, 
so far as they are properly distinct, or so far as they 
exhibit some characteristic quality, though more or less 
blended with others, be classified, and distributed accord- 
ing to the degree in which they minister to the popular 
wants; with perhaps a reference at the same time to the 
faculties more immediately concerned and addressed in 
their production? The classification would range all the 
way from that which addresses our proper spiritual being, 
down through that which presents truth to us under the 
form of beauty, to the strictly scientific philosophic state- 
ment, from the most universal to the least so, from that 
which, independent of time or circumstance, belongs to 
man as man, the highest forms of aesthetic or philosophic 
description. 

No account is here made of the forms in which the truth 
is expressed, because the form is not independent of the 
truth. The best, most adequate, form is the one which 
most adequately expresses the truth. The story of Lear 
had been told by scores of chroniclers, but its entire truth, 
its moral power, still waited for Shakespeare. In this view 
it matters little how many authors discuss the same theme, 
he who utters the truth in the best way, in all its fullness, 
records his immortality with the truth. Some men have the 
power to set forth a truth full-orbed, with that rich econ- 
omy of expression that leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is so much like creation, that we at once and without ques- 
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tion give them the name of genius, and count them among 
the world’s benefactors. And yet it is not the beautiful 
form, but the truth that lives and throbs beneath the form, 
that wakens our highest admiration. 

Finally, we find in the principle discussed the determin- 
ing grounds of literary criticism. Back of local associa- 
tions, back of the accidents of time or circumstances as 
the peculiar spirit of an age or people, lies the question, 
whether a given production shall live in the minds and 
hearts of men, as a living power for good, with its divine 
mission in the moral and social elevation of mankind. Is it 
true? Is it the whole truth in consequence of a fitting 
form? Does it minister to the common needs of men, 
with power to quicken and strengthen whatever is best 
and worthiest in our nature? If so, it will live, live 
among the 

“Truths that wake 
To perish never.” 


Annual Diocesan School Report of Toledo. 
By Joseph G. Desmond 


ROWTH in high school enrollment is one of the note- 

worthy indications of progress deducible from the 
Annual Report of Schools in the Diocese of Toledo for 
the year 1928. The number of Catholic high schools in 
operation in the district is twenty-five. Of these eighteen 
are four-year schools, one is a three-year school, five are 
two-year schools, and one a one-year school. The total 
enrollment in these schools was 1,955 in 1922-23. In 1927- 
28 it was 3,488. In five years the gain in high school en- 
rollment has amounted to 79.4 per cent. 

The number of elementary schools in operation in the 
diocese during .1928 was one hundred and seven, which 
was three more than in the preceding year, the total en- 
rollment being 23,459, an increase of 3,366, or 16.7 per cent 
since 1922-23. Of the 2,051 pupils graduated from the 
Eighth Grade, 80.5 per cent entered high school, the num- 
ber entering Catholic high schools or noviates being 1,158, 
or 69.9 per cent, while 30.1 per cent went to public high 
schools. It is to be observed that there are many localities 
in the diocese outside of the city of Toledo where Catholic 
high schools are not available. The proportion of Catholic 
grade school graduates entering Catholic high schools in 
the city of Toledo as compared with the proportion enter- 
ing public high schools was 77.5 per cent. 

Increased attention has been given to health work in 
the schools during the year. 

In accordance with a plan adopted several years ago, 
all the college work of the Toledo Diocese is conducted 
under the auspices of St. John’s College, Mary Manse 
College and Teachers’ College, all three of which institu- 
tions continue in a flourishing condition. 

The report is embellished with illustrations of a num- 
ber of substantial and architecturally interesting school 
buildings erected during the year. 


HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 


Define the Gender of Woman 


Young Arthur was wrestling with a lesson in grammar. 
“Father,” said he, thoughtfully, “what part of speech is 
woman?” 

“Woman, my boy, is not part of speech; she is all of 
it,” returned father.. 


Interpretation of Statue 


In an oral examination in an intermediate geography 
class one day the teacher asked: “What is the difference 
between the people of a state and those of a territory?” 

Only one hand was raised; but a radiant smile illu- 
minated the face of Donald as he rose and said: ‘“‘The 
people of a territory cannot sing.” 

This answer was puzzling to all; so he was asked to 
explain.. Whereupon he said, “The geography says that 
the people of a territory have no voice; so how can they 


sing?” 


Classified for Convenience 
Teacher: “What is a creditor?” 
Young Pupil: “A man who must be 
father is not at home.” 


told that my 
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ART ILLUSTRATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION 
By Brother F. Cornelius, F.S.C., M.A. 
V. THE HIDDEN LIFE OF CHRIST 


There is a great wealth of art illustrations on the hidden 
life of Christ. For convenience of finding what we want 
we arrange them in the order of the events and to avoid 
‘ repetition we here simply refer back summarily to all 
those pictures in the section on The Life of Mary that 
relate directly to the life of Christ; notably, for example, 
to the Annunciations and to Merson’s ‘No Room in the 
Inn”, 

BETHLEHEM; CIRCUMCISION. The Holy Night 
has been treated by very many artists and in a great 
variety of ways which, in this subject more than in most 
others reveal the personality and temperament of the ar- 
tist. To draw the full benefit from these pictures we 
must understand the artist and take his point of view. 
The announcement of the birth of Christ by angels to the 
shepherds has been well rendered by Plockhorst (P811). 
—See abbreviations at end of article— The shepherds ador- 
ation of Christ in the stable has been represented with 
charm, though with more grace than realism, by Feuer- 
stein (Ex C) and by Bouguereau (P 571B), with extra- 
ordinary charm and feeling of devotion by Correggio 
(UP C233) who makes the divine Infant the source of a 
powerful light for his picture, a device beautifully sym- 
bolical of Jesus as the Light that came into the world. 
The same idea is used by Carl Mueller in his Holy Night 
(P 3284) and, in fact, by Feuerstein, Bouguereau and 
others, though less strikingly. Lerolle’s fine picture (P 620) 
emphasizes the rudeness of the stable, and Barocci (It, 77) 
—by many preferred to all others—combines realism with 
naturalness and much of the grace of Correggio. Hof- 


mann represents a choir of angels in the stable (Ack 6002) 
admiring, adoring, and soothing the sleep of Mary and 
the holy 


Infant. Giotto (UP B60) and Angelico (It. 
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637) tell the story with their usual naive simplicity. Others 
are Piero di Cosimo (UP B221) Ribera (Br 2027), de 
Mura, Crayer (UP D146, Durer (Ack 2486), Sinkel 
(P3341), Romanino (UP C369), Lotto (UP C363), Perugi- 
no—devotional but very formal—(UP M8). The Circum- 
cision has been pictured by Durer in a word-cut in his 
Marienleben (Ack 2487) and in a strong and expressive 
painting by Mantegna (UP B298). 

THE PRESENTATION of Jesus in the Temple re- 
calls two fine pictures mentioned in the section on the 
Life of Mary: Guercino (Ex M). Fine though formal is 
Carpaccio’s Presentation (UP B363 and 364). Less formal 
and very much finer is Giovanni da Bologna’s panel of the 
cathedral of Pisa portal, (UP C488). In the grand style 
and with his usual striking high-lights is Rembrandt’s 
Presentation (UP D223). Others are Roger van der Wey- 
den (UP D21), Durer (Ack 2489) and de Champaigne. 

HOLY FAMILY; JESUS AN INFANT. The'blessing 
of an infant in the home, especially the strong bond of 
union that it brings, is sacred even in the natural order, but 
becomes sublime and infinitely so in the Holy Family. 
Van Dyck’s picture of this theme is among the best 
(P 651). Similar to this both in spirit and in setting is 
Rubens’ (UP D129), Fra Bartolommeo’s (UP C70) and 
Carl Mueller’s (P 3285) are excellent; and so is del Sar- 
to’s, so naturally fitted into a lunette (UP C95 and better 
It. 636). Then there are Duerer’s (Ack 265la) and Michel- 
angelo’s (UP C101 and It. 638); in the last named, how- 
ever, the nude figures in the background are not under- 
stood by many. In Luini’s picture we have the usual 
sweet smile but here he is just a little over-sweet and also 
somewhat formal. Very formal, at least as to the setting, 
but. yet grand and full of devotional feeling is Batoni’s 
Sagra Famiglia (It. 88). Very fine too is Giorgione’s 
(UP C258). 

THE CHRIST CHILD. Perhaps the most popular and 
charming single figures of the Infant Jesus are the Bam- 
binos (Italian for baby) of Andrea della Robbia (UP 
B465 and 466) and of his brother Lucca (P11116) if in- 
deed it is correct that they represent the Christ-child and 
not merely child innocence in general. Murillo’s Christ- 
child as the Good Shepherd is full of meaning and charm 
(UP E223). Modern ones are Ittenbach (P793C)—a little 
formal, Emily Collier (See Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
cover for Jan., ’28) has painted a very affecting Little 
Boy Jesus with His arms extended so that His figure 
forms a cross and has touchingly supplemented her pic- 
ture with the name “I Love You this Much”. There are, 
no doubt, many other good and suggestive pictures of the 
Christ-child; such as Charendon’s, a lovely figure with the 
symbolical wheat and grapes. 

The little boys Jesus and Saint John walking together 
in presence of Mary and Joseph is one of the gems of 
that famous pictorial story-teller, Pinturicchio (UP B272); 
but more lovely and more simple is Murillo’s in his pic- 
ture of the Holy Family (It. 625 and P675 and 675B)—it 
seems to be truly inspired. This picture, connecting so 
beautifully the idea of the Divine Trinity with the trinity 
of the Holy Family on earth and having that inspired and 
inspiring Boy-Jesus as the central figure, will lift up men’s 
souls religiously whenever and wherever it is seen. 

INFANT JESUS AND INFANT SAINT JOHN. Ghir- 
landjo has painted The Vision of Zacharias (UP B198 and 
199) but the picture is encumbered with groups of sombre 
Florentines; yet even without these the figure of Zacharias 
would still be very unnatural under the circumstances. 
And his portrayal of Saint John the Baptist’s Birth is even 
more a society picture than a religious one. The repre- 
sentation of the child Saint John has been best conceived 
and painted by Murillo (P 685 and 685D); the little saint 
in a sturdy boy in camel hair “kilt” and is caressing the 
symbolical Lamb. In another and most charming pic- 
ture, The Children of the Shell (P 677 and UP E240) the 
same artist has the little Saint John with the Infant Jesus 
and a lamb. Very sweet and devotional is Luini’s baby 
Saint John with one arm around the neck of the Lamb 
and one holding its ear (It. 64). Other paintings on this 
theme are by Vaccaro (Ack 2920), Rubens (Ack 2889 and 
UP D114), and Boucher (It. 632), and Azambre—very 
natural and of tender genuine devotional feeling. 

MAGI; HOLY INNOCENTS. Very numerous are the 
art representations of the Magi. The subject is a favorite 
for several reasons both with the artist and with the be- 
holder. The Wise Men Following the Star is magnifi- 
cently pictured by Doré (Ex C); very well also by Por- 
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taels, and by John La Farge (UP H55 and Br 1442). The 
Magi in the Stable by Rubens (UP D124) is sumptuous, 
rivalling in color even that of Paul Veronese (UP C350). 
Simple and devotional is Velasquez’ (UP E211) painted to 
all appearances with warm faith in his early career. Next 
we must mention Stephen Lochner’s naive masterpiece 
(UP D367) painted five centuries ago and since about 1800 
conspicuously and richly set up in the cathedral of Col- 
ogne, the chief city of the devotion to the Three Holy 
Kings. Like Lochner’s in spirit but much higher in the 
scale of art is Durer’s fine painting (UP D395). Other 
Magi pictures we can only name: Murillo (UP E230), 
Houthorst (UP D209, Perugino (UP B260), Luini (UP 
C39), del Sarto (UP C84), Correggio (UP C213), Roger 
van der Weyden (UP D20), Memling (UP D36), Lucas 
van Leyden (UP D77), Bernaert van Orley (UP D87), 
Kulmbach (UP D386), Hans Baldus-Grien (UP D422), 
Hans Holbein, Jr. (UP D433), Durer wood-cut (Ack 
2653), Hofmann (P 797D and Ex C). There is one more 
and it belongs to a special class—it is Botticelli’s in which 
the Wise Men and their attendance are of the Medici 
household. Space forbids discussion of this curious cir- 
cumstance but may it not be that Botticelli has repre- 
sented a Nativity pageant, a sort of play, held by the 
Medici? Such dramatizations of the holy mystery were 
popularized by Saint Francis of Assisi and have been more 
widespread than most of us are aware. Botticelli’s picture 
is worth studying from all points of view including the 
religious and can help much to increase the Christmas 
spirit. 

The Massacre of the Holy Innocents is dramatically 
depicted by Doré (Ex C). 

FLIGHT; EGYPT; NAZARETH; JESUS, YOUTH, 
FRIEND OF SAINT JOHN. Pictures touching and 
beautiful of the Flight into Egypt are those by Bouguereau 
(P 517H and Ex C), Plockhorst (P 814D) and Hofmann 
(P 797E) but perhaps a better one still is that by L. 
Meyer (Mag.); it is interesting to place them side by side 
in studying the subject. 

Joseph with Mary and the Divine Infant are journeying 
painfully along—exiles, fugitives, fleeing on an unknown 
path to an unknown land, in weariness, hunger, and thirst, 
sun-scorched in the desert and without shelter. Yet they 
are heedless of all these hardships in their unspeakable 
sorrow because God’s own intelligent creatures seek His 
infinitely precious baby-life, which for very love of them 
He has assumed. Again Joseph scans the distance for 
spies while Mary is intent only on her adorable Babe ina 
self-possessed but constant ecstacy of love. 

It is too far from our point to discuss the causes that 
brought about a condition in which the massacre of the 
Innocents and the flight of the Holy Family have become 
facts nor will we concur in the injustice of those who 
would go so far as to blame Mary and Joseph because they 
happen to belong to the race that has itself induced this 
sad condition. But we will consider the grim fact of 
religious persecution itself and concretely, and try to 
learn how it should be faced. The widest, longest and most 
cruel religious persecution of modern times is that of 
Mexico, the land right next door to ours; its exiles are 
spread throughout our land. 


The rest in the Flight is well shown by Merson (Ex C), 
by Rossmann, by Roeber (P 3335), and by Tintoretto (UP 
C327). The Repose in Egypt excellently by Van Dyck 
(Ack 2180) and UP D162) also by Plockhorst (P 814E) 
and by Bassano (UP C321), Solano (UP C27), Lucas 
Cranach, Sr. (UP D15), Ptinir (UP D83) and by the gen- 
tle Azambre; and the Holy Family Leaving Egypt, by 
Dobson (Ex C page 17). 

Tw 0 pictures of great possibilities for teaching are Hof- 
mann’s Boy Jesus among the Doctors in the Temple (P 
800 and 801 and Ex C—neither of them a good reproduc- 
tion); there is also a less famous Hofmann on the same 
subject (Ack 6004). Very suggestive is Mengelberg’s 
Jesus’ First Sight of Jerusalem (P 3085 and Ex C). Jesus 
in the workshop is pictured by Hofmann (Ack 6003), Le 
Fond (Ex C) and by Kirchenmeyer. We must note here 
too the beautiful head of the youthful Christ by Viti 
(UP C140) and also Guido Reni’s very suggestive Jesus 
and Saint John (P 392). 

The late boyhood, the adolescence, and the young man- 
hood of Jesus were spent by Him in Nazareth and during 
all that time according to tradition, Saint John was in the 
desert. It does not at all follow, however, that therefore 
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they never met. They were friends and very dear friends; 
the families were relations and kept in contact—Holy 
Writ, especially its account of the Visitation, proves that. 
Tradition has it that Jesus and Saint John at times met 
each other as our picture corroborates. 

No one can paint adequately the bodily action and the 
facial expression of Christ through which His soul re- 
vealed itself; but Azambre’s Jesus in this picture does 
suggest much of it. Who would not be thrilled at the 
very thought of having the adolescent Jesus thus walk 
beside him, thus place His arm around his shoulders, look 
at him profoundly and tenderly, and talk so divinely about 
—well, one would have to be Saint John himself in that 
time and place to hear those particular words. How de- 
votedly John listens as if Jesus were asking: ‘“Lovest thou 
me?”; he is not only charmed, but he seems ready and 
eager to embrace any sacrifice for his divine Friend as he 
embraces that cross. 

True and perfect friendship is the very crown of God’s 
world—coincident in its origin with the creation of Adam 
and Eve shortlived thought it was in them. Such friend- 
ship inspires first of all unfailing mutual fidelity, then 
knowledge of each others’ interests in all important affairs, 
then union, above all of the spirit, and finally the giving 
of all, even oneself and one’s life for one’s friend in God 
and for God alone. Such friendship is not of this world; 
it is heavenly. It was the friendship of David and Jona- 
than in kind at least if not in degree; it was uniquely the 
friendship of Jesus and Saint John—they unselfishly ad- 
mired and exalted each other; they gave their lives for 
each other. 

“Without a friend thou canst not well live; and if Jesus 
be not a friend to thee above all, thou shalt indeed be sad 
and desolate”, says Thomas a Kempis. But if cane be 
our Friend, and that depends on us, oh then . : 


Abbreviations—Ack: Ackermann Art Postcards, 5c each; F. A. Acker- 
mann, Munich N. W. 13, Barenstr. 42. Ex C: Book—Life of Christ in 
Pictures; Extension Press, 223 West Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. Ex M: 
Book—Life of the Most Blessed Virgin in Pictures; Extension Press; 
Address as preceding. Br: Brown’s Famous Pictures, 8 in. x 5% in., lc 
each; G. P. Brown & Co., Beverley, Mass. It: Art Postcards, 5c each; 
House of Italian Art, 1378 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. Mag: 
Magnificat Prints, 7 in. x 10 in., 5c each; The Magnificat Press, Man- 
chester, N. H. P: Perry Pictures, 8 in. x 5% in., 2c each; The Perry 
Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. U P: University Prints, 8 in. x 5% 
in., M4c each; The University Prints, Boston, Mass.; some now pub- 
lished in colors of originals at 4c each. 
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TALKS WITH GRADE TEACHERS 


By Sister Mary Louise Cuff, S.S.J., Ph.D. 
FIFTH GRADE 


Memorizing Work. This work should be a con- 
tinuation of that already described for the preceding 
grade. Only poems that have a message should be 
selected. These should be carefully studied in class 
and the lesson intended by the poet should be 
brought out and its significance dwelt upon. It 
often happens that beautiful poems are treated only 
from the viewpoint of beauty, and the inner mes- 
sage left undiscovered. The teacher should not 
allow the valuable language-making years of these 
children to pass on without reaping a rich harvest, 
a harvest that will lay a foundation for their future 
work in this line. 

When a judicious selection of the poems for this 
grade has been made, the teacher will choose a 
poem from time to time for study. The one selected 
should be thoroughly studied and all points brought 
out, then the children should memorize the poem 
from the printed page, each child taking the lesson 
that most appeals to him. Where the poem is long 
only the stanza wherein is found the lesson of choice 
should be memorized by that particular child. In 
addition to poems, memory gems, and psalms can be 
used; also outlines of poems learned in earlier 
grades could be made and memorized by the chil- 
dren, and their lessons brought out. Any short ex- 
tract from a speech which the children may have 
heard, or even a short selection from prose litera- 
ture—all oi these can be used for memorizing work. 
In order that there might be a profusion in selection, 
bring into this work points from history and from 
geography, or any other subject from the child’s 
program of daily work. The children should be 
taught to prepare such outlines and show that they 
are memorized by reproducing them on the black- 
board. If a child can write an outline of a lesson 
on the board from memory, he proves to the class 
that he has a definite idea of what that lesson is 
about. This method helps the child to sift out and 
keep the important ideas on a printed page. The 
children should not be overburdened with too much 
memory work. The poems to be memorized should 
be of literary merit. Memory gems may be repeated 
at the opening exercises of the day. Not more than 
six poems should be memorized in their entirety 
during this school year. A stanza or two may be 
memorized from other poems in accordance with 
the child’s love for the lessons which they hold. 
Two psalms could be memorized as also three or 
four short prose selections, or extracts from prose 
selections; and perhaps a dozen memory gems. 

The work in memorizing never stands alone. It 
is always accompanied by expression. If it were 
not to bud out in expression, then there would be 
little use for the memorization. It is not good to 
keep all one receives. “Take and give” should be 
your motto. When the child has learned by heart 
a good piece of literature, be it prose or poetry, 
teach him to give the benefit of his treasure to 
others. From his manner of expression you can 
get his depth of feeling in the thought. Another 
benefit accruing to the child from the expression of 
his memory poem is that it confirms correct ways 
of speaking. Nor is this the greatest service that it 
renders him. The greatest service lies in the fact 


that the child’s mind is being stored with priceless 


treasures, and especially so if the selection is worth 
the work of its being molded into another’s mind 
where it will produce the noblest thoughts and feel- 
ings that have been uttered by the best of men. For 
a man to produce a masterpiece in thought, feel- 
ing, and aspiration, such a production places its 
author among the enviables. 

In this particular line of work the teacher has 
great responsibility, for it is the first impressions 
and memories on the tender minds of young chil- 
dren that impart a tone to their spiritual system for 
life. Here is where the pitch of character is set, 
out-singing all baser and cruder songs. 

Every teacher of English should read “The Study 
of Poetry,” an essay by Matthew Arnold. Here 
Arnold advises the carrying in the memory of great 
lines and passages from the works of the masters. 
Our standard is fixed by what we like best and re- 
call oftenest. A reader whose library shows the 
gold nuggets of literature displays to the public his 
mind-thought. On this account the teacher of 
young children can do nothing worthier for them 
than to set singing in their minds that which will 
fashion the norm of their tastes,—poems and prose 
selections selected with a fine precision and scrupu- 
lousness. Teachers who read these lines should not 
conceive the mistaken idea that they are to be ex- 
clusive or rigorous in their choice of literature for 
the children in these grades. On the contrary, they 
are to be eclectic, drawing on the humorous and 
whimsical as well; but let there be a very limited 
supply of the serious and pathetic. Neither should 
the nonsensical and doggerel, nor the heroic and 
stately be omitted. We want broad-minded teach- 
ers who can take a survey of the field and use their 
judgment for what their children shall digest, throw- 
ing in for desserts the high notes of joy and glad- 
ness. 

We read that in the German schools there is a 
broad distinction drawn between what is termed 
“first rate” pieces which have upon them the stamp 
of permanence, a quality which fits them to be the 
“core” of the work, and the quite passable, which 
should be touched but lightly. The “core” selec- 
tions are those which the children should carry for- 
ward from grade to grade, recall and reuse in new 
connections, and for other purposes, time and time 
again. As the child develops into maturer years 
his stock of familiar songs will graft themselves 
deeper in his affections and gradually reveal to the 
growing mind different phases of that “inner mes- 
sage” touched upon in childhood days. 

The teacher should endeavor to cultivate in the 
children a love for the “core” selection in literature. 
The children of the present are wiser than were the 
children of the past, and this young race of men and 
women are apt to feel they are getting too much of 
the dead past—the “antiquated stuff.” Our city 
bred children of the rising generation have a pre- 
cocious aversion for the “stale” and “kiddish.” They 
hanker for what is novel and “grown-up.” There 
is a plan of selection for grade teachers, and this 
plan is welcome to the rank and file of the profes- 
sion. By this plan the teacher of English can know 
how to steer, and upon what acquisitions she can 
rely in her own work. Her wise handling of the 
old will assist her in the mastering of the new. 
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Work by comparison will be her best tool here, and 
it will always prove effective. 

Tennyson’s “Brook” may be looked upon as “an 
old, stale thing that my brothers and sisters had to 
learn.” Then give them Lanier’s “Song of the 
Chattahooche,” and draw comparisons. Read Ten- 
nyson’s “Brook” in such a way that they can see 
the water sparkle: 

“T come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley.” 

In your reading of the next stanza let them see 
the “thirsty hills;” and the “farm” in the following 
stanza; then the “stony ways,” the “brimming 
river,” passing the “men that come and go,” but the 
“sparkling water remaining forever.” If the “spark- 
ling water remains forever,” why not the poem that 
gives expression to the action? The: bread that 
we eat is more antiquated than Tennyson’s “Brook,” 
and yet we live by bread. 

Sidney Lanier gives us a beautiful poem in “The 
Song of the Chattahoochee.” To quote the first 
stanza: 

“Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall. 
1 hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall.” 


After the comparison of these two poems, the 
teacher will find that the child will have even a 
deeper appreciation of the old poem which he will 
now see in new lights through a different perspect- 
ive. Too, he will discover in the new poem thoughts 
that never would have been revealed to him had it 
not been for the comparison, 

In years gone by teachers were at sea to know 
what to teach in these grades. Now there is God’s 
plenty in literature for children; and volumes have 
been written for the direction of the teacher, but 
not all teachers avail themselves of these treasures 
of advice and direction. We have the antiquated 
teacher as we have the antiquated cook. Many of 
us know that there are who have not a 
speaking acquaintance with a cook book. Even the 
old “White House Cook Book’ —they may have 
seen, but not handled. It lay on the shelf, but was 
never formally introduced to the cook. So the 
books on methods written by some of the world’s 
best educators lie on the shelves, and the teachers 
glance and admire the outside! These teachers may 
have attended Methods Courses in summer schools, 
but remained impassive and stuck to the old method 
because mayhap it gave less trouble. The rising 
generation of children don’t want old methods. 
These children are up and doing. The teacher who 
will suceed must be up and doing also. 

Teachers of these middle grades will find abun- 
dance of material in Blake and Wordsworth, Ten- 


cooks 


nyson and Browning, Stevenson and Field. Some 
prunings can be taken from Shakespeare. His 


“Swallow-Flights of Song” will prove delightful for 
voung readers. And quotations from the Bible must 
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not be overlooked. Our field of literature for the 
primary grades is still poverty-stricken, but for 
these beginning grades we have another field — 
Mother Goose Melodies and traditional Nursery 
Khymes and Singing Games. The field demands 
writers for children—children in the primary grades. 
Christina Rossetti has written some beautiful child- 
poetry. Although not flawless, it is of a bird-like 
quality which children can grasp. Here is her “\Who 
Has Seen the Wind?”: 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 

With such poetry as Christina Rossetti gives us 
for children we should fill the mouths of our little 
ones, and not with such aimless lines as the fol- 
lowing: 

Oh, look at the moon; 
She is shining up there; 
Oh, mother, she looks 
Like a lamp in the air. 

The naive fairy faith of Irish and Gaelic peasantry 
is sung blithely by some of our Celtic poets. The 
simplest of this might be garnered for our early 
grade work. 

As to the rendition of poems both by teachers and 
pupils there are several qualities to be considered ; 
Clearness, slowness, simplicity. ‘Teachers should 
strive to permeate the child with a desire to feel 
the words of the poems so as to give expression 
from actual feeling and not from “pumped up” feel- 
ing. They should be taught to be natural, free, and 
casy in the rendition of any piece of literature. 
This should be aimed at in their reading lessons, 
especially, Children should be encouraged to dram- 
atize poems that are given to dramatization. This 
is an effective means of teaching them to give color 
to their expressions, and to develop their imagina- 
tion and inventiveness. Children have a dramatic 
and a mimetic as well as a linguistic sense. 

While in the study of poems, and in the section 
of memorizing, we can again touch upon the story. 
This is a subject that we may never finish. The 
study of the story begins in the first grade and con- 
tinues through the grades into high school and from 
there on through life, for the aged still work in that 
field. Now since we are memorizing poems and 
prose selections, there is opportunity for the further 
development of the story. There is a story in every 
poem. It should be told in accordance with the in- 
structions already given for good story-telling. The 
first step should be the writing of an outline. An 
outline will always control the writer and keep him 
within the bounds of his work. This subject of 
story-telling has already been discussed under its 
proper heading, and nothing more can be added 
here, except to advise the teacher to instruct her 
pupils to form and to hold in the mind a simple 
outline of treatment. And we might caution the 
teacher to beware of over-emphasizing the mechan- 
ism of the work. Spontaneity should hold sway. It 
is better to have the natural fluence of miscellaneous 
chatter than timid sterility, or a hesitancy born of 
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paralyzing caution. ‘The voluble child must be 
treated carefully, and should be considered a val- 
uable asset to any class. The voluble pupils give 
courage to the teacher, for she has something to 
start with. Speech can be easily guided, but if there 
is nothing to guide, a perplexing problem exists. 

We should not be over-demanding that the child 
“keep to the point,” nor should we insist too em- 
phatically for precision in the use of words. To be 
clear is a gradual and a difficult problem. Many 
full-grown folk in the field of education never at- 
tain to either. To quote Professor Barrett Wendell: 
“Habitual clearness can be taught, individual traits 
of force and elegance can only be sympathetically 
encouraged. Hence, the natural limits of the in- 
telligent teaching of English Composition begin to 
appear. Those teachers work best who aim to 
direct their pupils towards habitual clearness in the 
choice of words, and in the use of the principles of 
Composition.” (Monograph, p. 74.) 

A teacher cannot be too cautious in her guidance 
of the young children whom she is training in lin- 
guistic habits. By her judicious handling of the 
problem, clearness will emerge, but she should bear 
in mind that its progress is naturally slow owing to 
the fact that the general conceptions of childhood 
are vague. However, there are certain times when 
clearness may legitimately be striven for. The vol- 
uble child is usually gushing. He speaks poetically, 
even figuratively, but, suggestively. This is a gift 
of literary expressiveness and should be tenderly 
dealt with. This class of children love to mem- 
orize; perhaps it is their memorizing of finebits of 
poetry and prose that make the thought-productions 
of the best minds a part of these children. 

A teacher should never be willing tg exchange 
the generous literary sweep of language inborn in 
some children for the flat, narrow accuracy of text- 
book rule. If success would be attained, the teacher 
should spring out into the open with a purpose to 
enlarge and deepen the thought and feeling to be 
expressed. The aim to develop technical accuracy 
and worthier form should be secondary. The result 
of this combination, however, will be of vital im- 
portance. 

The writer heard an individual of such shallow 
education that it did not extend outside her text- 
book rules criticise a certain expression of an orator 
one of whose brain cells outdoes in language power 
the critic’s entire brain capacity. His every sen- 
tence gave the audience a literary surprise. His 
diction was beautiful—teeming with the fresh and 
savory quality of connotation. But he had said, 
“Who do you wish to be your leader?” This it was 
that hurt the sensitive ear of her whose mind was 
confined to subject forms and object forms. The 
critic overlooked the fact that the orator was fired 
with zeal and enthusiasm and from the abundance 
of his heart went forth the words of righteousness. 
To the critic the writer replied, “THANK GOD 
FOR THE WHO.” 

From the following list poems may be selected 
for this grade: 

Longfellow, H. W.—The Wreck of the Hesperus. 

Bryant, W. C.—The Planting of the Apple Tree. 

Lowell, J. R—A Christmas Carol. 

Jackson, H. H.—October’s Bright Blue Weather. 

Whittier, J. G—The Corn Song; The Huskers. 


Riley, J. W.—Knee-deep in June: Brook Song. 

Field, Eugene—The Dream-ship. 

Wordsworth, William—The Daffodils ; The Rain- 
bow. 

Southey—Inchcape Rock. 

Scott—Lochinvar. 

Kingsley—A Farewell. 

Shakespeare—Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind: 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Carlyle—Today. 

Thayer, Mary Dixon—A Prayer. 

Quirk, C. J.—Christmas. 

Pouthier, E. S—Sermons in Stones. 

Proctor, Adelaide—My Picture: Shining Stars. 








For the prose work extracts from the following 
may be chosen: 


Beecher, H. W.—Our Honored Dead. 

Grady, H. W.—The New South. 

Mabie, H. W.—The Doors of Opportunity. 

Lee, Henry—On the Death of Washington. 
Wirt, William—No Excellence Without Labor. 
Bible—Selections at choice. 


Memory Gems 


God helps them that help themselves—Franklin. 

Be not simply good—be good for something 
—Thoreau. 

Bad men excuse their faults, good men will leave 
them—Ben Jonson. 

Keep company with the good and you will be one 
of them—Cervantes. 

From the lowest depths there is a path to the lof- 
tiest heights—Carlyle. 

Good luck will help a man over the ditch, if he 
jumps hard—Spurgeon. 

I would rather be right than be president of the 
United States—Henry Clay. 

If you wish your neighbors to see what God is 
like, you must let them see what He can make 
you like—Charles Kingsley. 

The man without a purpose is like a ship without 
a rudder—Carlyle. 

Do the duty that lies nearest thee which thou 
knowest to be a duty. Thy second duty will 
already have become clearer—Carlyle. 

God has two dwellings: one in heaven and the 
other in a meek and thankful heart—Izaak 
Walton. 

He lives long who lives well; time misspent is 
not lived, but lost—Fuller. 

To look up and not down, to look forward and 
not back, to look out and not in, and to lend a 
hand—E. E. Hale. 

We grow like what we think of; so let us think 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 





The Nation’s School Bill 

Prof. Strayer of Teachers’ college, Columbia university, 
Néw York City, points out that the outlay for public edu- 
cation in the United States has now reached the immense 
sum of two billions per year. This represents an in- 
crease of 230 per cent within the past eighteen years, and 
when allowance is made for the diminished purchasing 
power of the dollar and the growth of population, the in- 
crease still amounts to 180 per cent. 

In spite of its rapid expansion, the outlay for public 
education consumes only about 214 per cent of the na- 
tional income, and since it tends directly to increase this 
income, it should be regarded as a productive investment 
whose returns will far exceed the cost. 
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CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS 
By Sister M. Bernita Martin, O.M., M.A. 


HRISTIAN brotherhood is the preventive of 


war, and statistics tell us our country is far 
from being thoroughly Christian. Is it too much 
to suggest that Catholic high school dramatics has 
something to offer in the missionary spirit that 
waxes stronger in our midst? We believe it has, 
and because we believe so, we would suggest that 
our religious teachers do a little dramatic writing 
which our schools may use when the Christmas pro- 
gram and the annual play are to be considered. 

The selection of suitable material for the Christ- 
mas play, as indeed for all plays in our schools, is 
one that taxes to the limit the skill and ingenuity of 
the director. The writer’s experience has been that 
of directing plays for girls in high school. We shall 
speak first of the Christmas play. The question that 
presses for solution at the outset is: Shall the play 
be religious or secular? Shall the setting be that of 
Biblical times or of our own? I have for some time, 
believed it would prove profitable and illuminating 
to conduct among our patrons and students a ques- 
tionnaire designed to bring forth reaction to the 
above questions. A suggestion along this line came 
out quite unexpectedly a short time ago after the 
students had seen the dress rehearsal of the Christ- 
mas play in the girls’ school. “Sister,” ventured the 
speaker, “why don’t we have something different for 
a Christmas play? It’s just like last year’s: Angels, 
shepherds, and everything. People are tired of that 
and want a modern play.” Thus was the spark 
thrown out and quite a conflagration enkindled. The 
brand passed from hand to hand; at one time it was 
all but quenched by the cold water dashed thereon ; 
at another, aglow with eager fanning of the flame. 
\Vhen the heated discussion had waxed warmest, 
one eager Miss declared: “Sister, we don’t want any 
changes. It wouldn’t be the Christmas story. And 
I'll tell you that play made tears run down my 
cheeks ; so I think it will help others too.”” To which 
another rejoined: “Yes, I brought a little non-Cath- 
olic boy with me to see the play and he can think 
and speak of nothing else since. He has learned 
about Our Lord in this way.” Equally certain of 
their contention were those who ranged themselves 
on the opposite side: Greater good could be done to 
a greater audience if the inducement of a modern 
setting could be held out in a play with a good 
moral. In such a play, it was suggested, The Crib 
story could be incorporated. Perhaps, but where to 
find such a play? There’s the question. 

Just this vear, when that question had to be 
answered, the writer purchased four of the forty- 
three plavs suggested by Miss Cecilia Young in her 
Catalog and Review of Plays for Amateurs. Two 
others of the list were already at hand. Two more 
plays were purchased from another recommended 
list. These eight plays the director read and studied. 
The first, the mighty epic of the Crib, The Pageant 
of Peace, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J., was judged rather 
too large an undertaking for our purpose at this par- 
ticular time, though the acquaintance thus made 
with the beautiful piece may lead to later presenta- 
tion on a larger scale. None of the others were what 
we wanted. One consisted mainly of tableaus; the 
second was rather too aristocratic and English in 
tone; the third, the tale of a “crook” made straight 
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was too slight a story; and the fourth was rejected 
because of its too “preachy” tone and poor English. 
Another play was discarded for similar reasons. Of 
the remaining two, The Three Kings by Ebersweiler 
and No Room in the Inn by a Sister of Mercy in 
Chicago, the former, though a vertitable gold mine 
of possibilities, we had so often called upon for cut- 
tings, that we felt it best to look elswhere for a play 
to be given in this school. So we decided to adapt 
the last named, No Room in the Inn, which proved 
an excellent choice and the only selection out of the 
eight that would provide an evening of Christmas 
entertainment at once dramatic and interesting in its 
plot of the search of the little girl for the lovely 
lady, Mary, and religious in its appeal through the 
presentation of the gospel pictures. This play we 
revised and enlarged by the addition of music, three 
new characters and two additional scenes, in order 
to bring in the shepherds on the hills of Bethlehem 
and carry the action further than is done in the 
original. The shepherd scene inserted, the same that 
was referred to in a previous article, was culled from 
the December 1926 CATHOLIC WORLD and is 
entitled THE MESSIAH. Its author, Thomas J. 
McKeon, has here given us one of the most pro- 
foundly beautiful things we have found in Christ- 
mas literature. About the campfire on the Bethle- 
hem hill are grouped six shepherds of varying 
degrees of belief or unbelief in the Messiah. The 
language is highly musical, the characterizations 
human and appealing, the dramatic movement 
steady and satisfving up to the tense moment when 
the surging of the sheep breaks the stillness, at 
which the movement is accelerated and speedily 
reaches its climax in the appearance of the star and 
the coming of the angels. Few arrangements for 
the apparition of the angelic hosts have we seen 
better prepared for; and the scene worked out 
against a background of gray drapes, on which play 
the flood lights, can be made singularly impressive 
and beautiful. The blue of the midnight sky sug- 
gested by a blue flood light on a blue cyclorama—a 
mere wooden frame on which is stretched sky blue 
sateen—generates a feeling of reality. The camp-fire 
burns low, and suddenly, off right, a flash of light— 
the flood light minus the blue screen— announces 
the marvel of that Christmas midnight sky over 
nineteen hundred years ago. A second flood of white 
light succeeds the midnight blue visible a moment 
before—and as it falls athwart the startled 
shepherds’ gaze, reveals to their dazzled eyes the 
shimmering, glittering array of angelic choirs whose 
voices mount to Heaven’s gates in the tremulous, 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” The thrilling moment 
passes all too soon, and as the shepherds in awe and 
wonder make their way from the hill-place to the 
Crib, he of greatest faith cries out in ecstacy: “Oh, 
Jerusalem, lift up your gates and let the King of 
Glory enter in, the mighty King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords!” 

It is such plays as this that rejoice the heart of 
the Catholic director and cause him to waft a prayer 
of blessing on the gifted composer, with another 
prayer that his pen may continue to give the Cath- 
olic stage such lovely things. This was one of the 
two scenes added to the play NO ROOM IN THE 
INN. 


The service rendered the Catholic stage by the 
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writing of such usable little plays as the two referred 
to above is invaluable. We are of later years re- 
ceiving more dramatizations from the pens of relig- 
ious, but the number is yet pitifully small. One such 
offering from a Sister of St. Francis of Stella Ni- 
agara entitled RACHEL THE LEPER MAIDEN 
was used a year ago by a high school for girls and 
called forth sincere appreciation. Additions were 
made to the original text. Indeed, it is seldom one 
presents any play without first performing a little 
literary surgery. 

With regard to the Christmas play the question 
of setting is one that must be solved at the outset. 
The land of the Jews in the days previous to the 
coming of the Messiah is the setting of the two 
plays cited above: RACHEL THE LEPER 
MAIDEN and NO ROOM IN THE INN. These 
are among the most popular in their appeal to the 
audiences we have known, for a pleasant little 
thread of plot, slight, but sufficient, runs through 
each play and forms the strand on which are secured 
the jewels of the sacred scenes that tell the Christ- 
mas story. Will not some of our religious give us 
other such plays for the Christmas stage? Many 
lovely stories which have appeared in our Catholic 
magazines from time to time offer themes for such 
dramatizations. Back numbers of the CATHOLIC 
WORLD, MAGNIFICAT, and others might with 
profit be consulted for this purpose. Christmas 
stories and legends, some of which we are glad to 
see incorporated in our new readers, notably the 
Rosary Series and Misericordia Series, offer suitable 
material for Christmas plays for high schools. Some 
of these are THE LEGEND OF THE CHRIST- 
MAS ROSE and THE LITTLE GRAY LAMB. 
Others found in various collections are LITTLE 
WOLFF AND THE WOODEN SHOES, THE 
WANDERING CHILD, THE THREE WISHES, 
and THE GOLDEN COBWEBS. Several of these 
have been dramatized for primary grades. The re- 
commendation made here is that these and similar 
selections be used as themes of Christmas plays 
which might be worked up to include the Biblical 
story and thus furnish very usable and pleasing ma- 
terial for the Christmas stage of the Catholic high 
school. Another possibility for dramatization which 
occurred to a teacher recently was the lovely story 
entitled THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL by Abbie 
Farwell Brown. This was read at intervals to the 
English classes and used as the basis for composi- 
tion work in the two weeks previous to the great 
feast. The theme is that of the true Christmas spirit, 
in the development of which the feminine counter- 
part of Dickens’ immortal Scrooge undergoes a 
transformation similar to that of the tight fisted old 
fellow himself. 3eautiful pictures crystalizing 
precious lessons in Christian virtue and Christian 
suffering and sorrow made bearable by the hand of 
true charity, abound. A senior class worked out the 
acts and scenes that might be used in a dramatiza- 
tion and suggested the action by which the play 
could be made truly Catholic in tone and temper. 
Such opportunities as those indicated above would 
doubtless multiply, as interested persons took up 
the work. 

All earnest leaders of thought in true education 
grant the power of the spoken drama to elevate and 
inspire the souls of youth, if everlasting and inspir- 


ing themes be treated in an interesting fashion. But 
where to find the material? The writer’s experience 
is doubtless that of others engaged in the same 
field. Hours, weeks, months of search in catalog 
after catalogues; a selection made hesitatingly; as 
many plays ordered as the school funds will allow; 
and at length a day when envelopes containing the 
plays are laid on one’s desk. Surely now help is at 
hand! But alas, what is the outcome? Perhaps one 
in four plays so secured can be used. If the plot is 
good, the dialog clever and gripping, the whole is 
marred by the under-current of justification of di- 
vorce, or by want of reticence on the part of the 
girls, or of manliness on the part of the boys—if one 
has them to use. It is not that one wants either boys 
or girls to be prudes. A someone has said, we want 
our youth to be holy but not holy pokes. No, we 
want real red-blooded American youth in our plays, 
but we want those youth to be religiously minded, 
cultured in the truest sense of the term, manly men 
and womanly women-to-be. 

This brings up another question, relative, not so 
much to the Christmas play as to the annual school 
play. In a girl’s school shall we give plays with 
male characters? If so, how shall we manage? 
Bring in the boys from the neighboring school to 
take the male parts? Or let our girls impersonate 
all male characters? In the latter event, shall the 
girls be “skirted men” or men in full male attire? 
“Skirted men”, it is generally conceded, make the 
play ridiculous. But male attire for girls does not 
yet meet with the approval of all instructors. To 
manage rehearsals with boys from another school 
is a rather perplexing problem, too, on more scores 
than one! If we are to confine ourselves to girls’ 
plays only, where shall we find suitable ones? Are 
there not many religious and lay men and women, 
who have the talent for play-writing? Can some- 
thing not be done to encourage those so gifted? 
Perhaps one of our magazines might open a contest. 
Art of any kind is produced only in congenial atmos- 
phere. Not more necessary is talent in the produc- 
tion of art than is encouragment. Given a moderate 
gift for expression through any of the fine arts, mar- 
vels of beauty can be produced if only a patron be 
found to furnish the impetus and encouragement so 
essential to the expression of the beautiful in any 
field of action, be it painting, sculpture, music, dra- 
matics, or literature. 

American Catholic education is largely in the 
brick and mortar stage. The building and equipping 
of schools is yet a mighty problem with all engaged 
in the training of vouth. But may we not provide, 
here and there added leisure for those whose souls 
are atune to exquisite harmonies, but whose work- 
aday routine exhausts the energies of soul and body 
and strike mute the concord of sweet sounds that 
struggle futilely to make themselves heard, only to 
record another “mute inglorious Milton?” As one 
such religious voiced it: “My heart and soul are on 
fire with a beautiful theme I long to develop into a 
play, but I’m too busy handling out supplies to the 
girls and doing the hundred little things a prefect of 
discipline must do.” To be sure, in the eternal ac- 
counting the one line of action may be as meritor- 
ious as the other, but the point is that much can be 
done for our youth, much for their mental, moral, 

(Continued on Page 371) 
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CUSTOMARY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


For more than a generation there has been agitation in 
favor of the adoption of the metric system of weights and 
measures in the United States. During all this period 
there have been protests from time to time by American 
manufacturers and business men opposed to governmental 
interference in a matter which concerns business and 
which business, it is argued, should be left free to settle 
for itself. The organization of American business men 
known as the American Institute of Weights and Meas- 
ures has issued a circular on the subject which asserts 
that Americans in general are standing up not for any 
particular system of units of measurement or weight, but 
for traditional American liberty to use the customary 
units of weight and measure. School teachers whose spe- 
cialty is arithmetic will be interested in the following re- 
capitulation of customary units of weight and measure, 
which is taken from the circular referred to: 

GRAIN and DRAM in medical prescriptions (A drug- 
gist can only think in terms of the number of grains per 
dram dose). 

OUNCE for packaged goods, used also now for bottled 
goods, even milk. (1 0z., 2 0z., 10 0z., 20 oz., 100 oz., for 
example.) 

POUND for trade weights, even up to 500,000 Ibs., such 
as the railroads use. Also fractions of a pound in the store 
—never decimals there. 

INCH in the mechanic arts, where it is subdivided into 
thousandths and ten-thousandths, which permits great ac- 
curacy. 

FOOT in engineering work, where it is decimalized ex- 
tensively. 

YARD in the dry goods, textile and similar businesses, 
where it is divided into fractions, as very necessary. 

MILE for long distances, and as a component of speed 
units. 

SQUARE YARD in various trades, for medium-sized 
surfaces. 

ACRE for land measurements. 

CUBIC FOOT for an increasing number of measure- 
ments of volumes in trade. Fruit is even being packed 
by the cubic foot, and gasoline may soon be sold by this 
measure. 

PINT and QUART ior liquid measure. 
increasing again. 

GALLON for liquid measure. 231 cu. in. 
to be decreasing. 

BARREL. The 30-gallon barrel, exactly 4 cu. ft., is 
coming into use. 

BUSHEL, dry measure, is gradually disappearing in 
favor of weight or cubic footage. Bushels of wheat or 
similar products are so only in name. They are weights. 
The bushel can be rectified to 11%4 cubic feet. (The bushel 
is now 2,150.42 cu. in., 1%4 cu. ft. is 2,160 cu. in. The toler- 
ances in dry measure are much greater than the differ- 
ence.) The circular goes on to assert: 

“In spite of the weights and measures tables in the 
school books, the above are the general units, either used 
alone or in combinations, such as pounds per square inch, 
cubic feet per minute, acre-feet, and what not. If you 
changed to the metric system, you would have to use 
just as many such units, and they would have to be used 
in combination in the same way, e. g., kilos per square 
centimeter, cubic decimeters per minute (liters per minute 
would be in error, since a liter is not a cubic decimeter) 
hectare-meters and so on. And in the transition period 
the existence of a double lot of units would be absolutely 
intolerable to you. Under existing law, you may use the 
metric units any time you wish to. 

“Everybody talks about the metric ‘system’. Every- 
body tries to compare the metric system with the English 
or American system. The Bureau of Standards declares 
it is ‘neutral’ on the metric system. But in your business 
you would claim that the ‘system’ part of weights and 
measures is obsolete long since, not only for the English 
or American system, but also for the metric system. You 
do not use any ‘system’ in the preponderance of your 
transactions involving measurement. You use units, in- 
dividual units. And you claim that the metric units, as 
such, are no better than the customary units.” 

In conclusion, the circular goes on to show that “the 
system part of the metric system” involves errors. The 
history of how this came about and the explanation of 
what these errors are would take more space to explain 
than can be spared. 
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MENTAL ILL-HEALTH, ITS PREVALENCE 
AND PREVENTION 


(Continued from Page 352) 


tle back spent and worn and regretful. An example 
of the former type is found in Thornton Wilder’s 
latest book, Cabala. There the extreme extrovert 
spends himself and ends disastrously before he is 
seventeen. 

The introvert is opposite as opposite can be. He 
edges away from the crowd; is the goody type of 
boy or girl; remains at home; shuns much even 
members of the family. Much as we are tempted 
to praise this type of youth there is danger lurking. 
It is simply an evidence of the child’s tendency to 
regress to infantile levels of conduct. It is his ten- 
dency to remain a child to escape the perils of boy- 
hood or to escape the shoals of the growing up 
process. At first, perhaps, he attempts to grow up, 
but he finds his environment too complex. He can- 
not react to it and preserve standards which he 
thinks worthwhile and. even essential. Reality be- 
comes too painful. His thought world is the only 
safe world, but the less he checks his thoughts with 
reality, the greater the chances that he is happy 
here and now, but the greater the danger of that 
terror of all physicians, Dementia Precox. This is 
a form of mental imbalancement which is almost 
sure to recur. When hard places in life are en- 
countered, the potential precox retires with an at- 
titude of hurtness and giving up the fight takes 
refuge in his own thoughts and builds up a world 
to his liking. 

The only way to prevent this kind of mental 
break is for parent and teacher to recognize its first 
symptoms, train the child to be less subjective, train 
him to recognize disappointment as just part of 
life’s game where good and bad fortune must be 
part of the life of each and all, train him to not 
think of himself as different from others, but just 
like others. Train him, in a word, to a little psychic 
hardening. 

Endocrinologists seem to be of the opinion that 
hyperfunctioning of some of the glands of internal 
secretion and perhaps under-functioning of others 
so as to set up an unbalanced condition may be the 
cause of dementia precox in its initial stages. It 
would seem to others to be a condition of malad- 
justment of the individual to his complex environ- 
ment with which he sees himself unable to cope and 
attain satisfaction for himself and retain approval 
of the group. During the early stages this mental 
ailment is quite generally conceded to be purely 
functional, that is, there is no organic basis, but 
with repeated recurrences there have been found to 
be alterations in certain brain cells, the heart of the 
precox is small and certain glands of internal secre- 
tion are found to be underdeveloped. Prevention is 
the only hope in dealing with this sort of youthful 
mental imbalancement. 

But, while we think of it, there is quite as much 
if not more danger of mental breaks in grown-ups 
as in youths. Some people, largely due to mind-set 
taken on in early life, meet life, its disappointments, 
even its successes, poorly, They do not lack brain 
power but they have not learned how to adjust to 
the inevitable. They take on a fretful, disgruntled, 
paranoid attitude when things do not go well. It is 
not the kind nor the degree of difficulty, but the 
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individual’s adjustment or lack of adjustment to it 
that makes for mental stability in one case and 
mental imbalancement in the other. Heredity is a 
factor, but it is in most cases only a contributing 
and not a determining factor. A tragedy comes in 
one’s life and one keeps thinking and thinking round 
and round in a circle on the why’s and wherefore’s 
and always arrives at the same conclusion—inexpli- 
cable! If we would conserve the integration of our 
personalities in the midst of possible, probable, and 
actual vicissitudes we must learn or better have ac- 
quired the habit of facing each difficulty as it arises, 
squarely, and then adjusting it, or adjust ourselves 
to it if the environment cannot be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. Fussing, worrying, complaining, thinking 
in circles, craving for sympathy all indicate the be- 
ginnings of mental ill-health. 

Of all means, belief in an over-ruling Providence 
is the best preventive of mental imbalancement. 
The knowledge that one is not fighting the battle 
unaided, that here we can see only to the turn in 
the road, that right will triumph in the end, that 
there is reward for the battle well-fought, help to 
keep the personality integrated. Job says: “Though 
He slay me, vet will I trust in Him,” and the hun- 
dred and twenty-ninth psalm has a splendid expres- 
sion of trust: “From the morning watch even unto 
night, let Israel hope in the Lord.” 

Much, so much, of the mental health of the child 
as well as the future adult depends upon the home. 
But homes are fast disintegrating. They are be- 
coming places to eat in and sleep in. If we are 
fearful that our civilization is breaking down, our 
youth not living up to standards we thought im- 
perative and rightly so, may the responsibility not 
be laid at the door of the adult? Our young folks 
are just as good today as the complex environment 
in which adults have placed them gives them a 
chance to be. Who writes books with triangle sit- 
uations and produces plays with similar motives? 
Not our youth. Who sells spirituous drinks to 
young folk? Grown-ups. Who are advocating the 
breaking up of the home such as it is? Our pseudo- 
philosophers. 

My friends, let us keep our homes and the homes 
of our children sacred and intact so that when that 
potential parenthood so early resident in the child 
has become actual parenthood and a new family has 
been begun, the child may look up into the face of 
its father or mother, your son or daughter or pupil, 
and find there only sweetness and beauty and light, 
a faint reflection of the countenance of God, the 
Father of all of us. 


es THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
Critical Remarks on Mr. Ullmann’s Methods 


By Rev. C. P. Bruehi, Ph.D. 


WE HAVE found much in Mr. Ullman’s methods that 
was stimulating and instructive and that with some 
modifications we might profitably imitate. There are, 
however, many things at which we must take umbrage and 
which it would be very wasteful for us to adopt. To these 
we will now give our attention. The first thing to which 
we take exception is the all too evident absence of plan 
in the Sunday School conducted by Mr. Ullman. He has 
allowed things to drift too much so that they really have 
gotten away from him. This he admits himself, when he 
states: “Each week brought a different topic, often appar- 
ently unrelated to the last or to any of the others. They 
were pieces of a mosaic that I was building up for the 
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boys. The design was not yet visible.” This we must 
regard as a rather fatal admission. A teacher might just 
drift along in this unsystematic manner if the time at his 
disposal were unlimited. But economy of time is one of 
the most imperative requisities of good and effective teach- 
ing. In fact, the very purpose of method is to save time 
and labor. Desultoriness invariably results in waste. We 
notice, therefore, that the parables of our Lord are not 
spun out indefinitely but that they quickly and dramatically 
come to a conclusion. They do not lose themselves in by- 
paths. They move on towards a goal and do not linger 
unnecessarily on the way. Here is where Mr. Ullman 
makes his pedagogical blunder. He does not focus mat- 
ters quickly enough. Even in the first lesson, the rocks 
by which he attracted the attention of the boys should 
have been made to tell their story. The loose ends must 
be gathered at an early stage of the lesson and woven 
into a visible design. The story teller may be interest- 
ing and succeed in holding the interest of the pupils, but 
he must not forget that story telling is after all only a 
means that must lead to something. The lesson must not 
remain in an amorphous condition but must crystallize 
into definite form. A net gain must be obtained before 
too much time has elapsed. When we have a long journey 
to make, it will not do to loiter on the road. And as far 
as our religious instruction is concerned there is consid- 
erable ground to cover. The time element counts for 
something. 

As far as we can make out, Mr. Ullman during the 
whole year of his Sunday School teaching got no fur- 
ther than the existence of God. For this is what he says 
himself: “Then in the latter part of May, almost at the 
end of the season (we have no Sunday School in summer 
because of the general vacation exodus), I brought to- 
gether these widely different topics into the final mosaic. 
The pieces fitted into a well-defined pattern, broadly 
pictured and without detail. That week I gave a care- 
fully prepared talk, the only one of the whole term, on 
‘The Marvel of It All.’ I felt humble and reverent my- 
self; I could sense the great Power which moves us to 
religious expression. The boys felt it too. We had an 
unvoiced but moving kinship as we gazed upon my sketchy 
picture of the Maker’s cosmos.” I think it would have 
been decidedly preferable if they had gazed a little more 
on the Maker than on the Maker’s universe. For the 
creation is the steppingstone that should lead us to 
ascend to the Creator himself. Just as it may become a 
means by which we discover Him, so on the other hand 
it may become a veil that conceals Him from our eyes. 
Now, that is precisely what would be likely to happen if 
the methods of Mr. Ullman were followed. Religion would 
appear to be of secondary importance. A little religious 
conclusion might be tagged on to the lesson but withal 
it would not really be a lesson in religion. More con- 
densation, more directness we would desire in the Sunday 
School methods. 


Mr. Ullman appears to be little concerned about doc- 
trine, and that is the reason why the doctrinal results 
of his class are so pitifully meager. But unless some 
definite doctrine is conveyed all effort is wasted. A vague 
admiration for the wonders of the universe after all is 
not yet religion. Moreover this admiration is likely to 
fade in later life when business interests and other 
thoughts begin to occupy the mind. It no definite informa- 
tion has been absorbed nothing will remain of the Sunday 
School conducted on the lines described but a pleasant 
memory, which as time passes becomes dimmer and dim- 
mer. To this extent we fully agree with Mr. Ullman, 
religious instruction ought to be made interesting and 
fascinating. But at the same time it should also be in- 
formative. His own coreligionists find Mr. Ullman’s 
methods inadequate in that regard. Thus, the Atlanta 
Christian Index remarks: “The only objection we can see 
to Mr. Ullman’s otherwise valuable article is in his clos- 
ing paragraphs where he seems to indicate that what a 
boy believes is not as important as that he shall find 
Sunday School interesting. Our belief is that all the fine 
suggestions of Mr. Ullman may be profitably followed, 
and the ultimate idea of teaching the boy the correct ideas 
of God, as revealed in the Bible and in the experience of 
men, be emphasized at every turn and on every occasion 
without losing the interest of the boy one whit. Indeed, 
we would say that unless there is such certitude in teach- 
ing a boy, you will ultimately lose the boy. He likes all 
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these other things, but he finally wants something upon 
which he can lay hold without any questioning and with- 
out any doubting.” We think that these comments are 
justified. The boy does look for solutions of his doubts. 
If he is entirely left to himself, he will weary of his grop- 
ing. Yes, let him try to solve problems and answer ques- 
tions for himself, but do not let him flounder too long in 
indecision. This will be especially true of moral ques- 
tions. In these the discussion should not become too pro- 
tracted, otherwise the main issue may be forgotten and a 
certain sophistication might be bred in the minds of the 
pupils. Let us see how Mr. Ullman fails in this respect. 

In his class self government prevails. It is conducted 
after the fashion of a parliamentary session or a business 
meeting. The president calls the class to order. Then 
there is the reading of various reports. “Then,” we let Mr. 
Ullman continue, “old business and new business. It is 
only at this point that I enter the picture. I present the 
new business, which is the topic for the day. Very fre- 
quently I enter into old business also, because our dis- 
cussions have a way of lasting over, occasionally for weeks, 
and one subject came up again and again, reverberating in 
our sessions for more than two years. I maintain that 
there could be no more conclusive proof of vital interest 
on the part of the boys than the recurrent discussions of 
different phases of the same question over so extended a 
period.” To allow the pupils, particularly those of slightly 
maturer age, to propose practical moral problems by which 
they are confronted or at least which are likely to crop 
up in their later life is good pedagogical policy. It is the 
policy adopted and set forth in Dr. John M. Cooper’s re- 
cent volume. (Religion Outlines for Colleges. Course 
iv. Life Problems.) In the preface the author states: “The 
course as outlined in the present volume has been built 
up almost entirely around problems proposed by the stu- 
dents themselves.” The idea is fine. But let us not for- 
get that in this case the teacher guided the discussion and 
did not permit it to luxuriate and run wild. The whole 
thing was planned at the beginning of the year. System 
pervaded the whole affair. Things did not happen in a 
random way, and we may be sure, questions did not re- 
main unanswered and unsettled for an entire year or even 
for more than two years. Moreover the questions were 
handed in in writing. Besides the class still remained a 
class. In spite of all freedom, teaching was the outstand- 
ing feature and the class was not turned into a debating 
club or a free for all discussion. Sunday School is school, 
and in it the teacher must speak a final and authoritative 
word. It is not desirable that the discussion carries over 
from Sunday to Sunday or from class to class without 
coming to a definite termination. This is not method, but 
the absence of method. 

Of course, where the pupils enjoy the liberty of asking 
questions, it may happen that the teacher is not at the 
moment able to give a final answer. But in that case it 
is unwise to allow a general discussion to arise which can 
only produce confusion. Such, discussions make for un- 
certainty. We would under such circumstances adopt Dr. 
Cooper’s method, which has considerable advantages over 
Mr. Ullman’s aimless and endless discussion. Dr. Cooper 
remarks in the preface previously referred to: ‘When 
you cannot answer a student’s question offhand, tell him 
so in plan English without hesitation and without apology, 
and either ask him or the class to look it up or else tell 
him you will find the answer for him before the next 
period.” Exactly, that is the thing to do. But to leave 
the class in doubt as if no answer as yet existed, is 
pedagogically mischievous. Religion, at least, the Chris- 
tian religion, is a matter of authority, and this aspect must 
not be lost sight of. The outcome of too much discussion 
and debate will be a contentiousness that ill agrees with 
the mental attitude involved in faith. 

Fundamentally, the ideas of Mr. Ullman are sound, but 
he has become too much lost in incidentals. To use a 
homely expression, there is too much hors d’oeuvre. Thus 
he goes on in his enthusiastic way: “The week-end of 
Memorial Day I took the boys on a camping trip to the 
Black Horse Barrens. We tramped, swam, followed the 


old Indian trails, studied trees, practised some woodcraft, 
watched birds and beasts, saw foxes, dug caves, and established a 
comradeship which broke down every barrier that usually exists be- 
tween teacher and pupil. There were no more boundaries; we were on 
common ground with common interests.”” This is fine in its way, but 
where does religion come in? To keep boys amused is one thing and 
to teach them religion is quite another. In a Sunday School it is well 
to keep the pupils amused, but it is not the whole business of the 
Sunday School. The emphasis must lie on the teaching of religion. 
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OUR SISTERS AND LONGER LIFE 
By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. 
Remedies and Healing and Health 


HIROPRACTIC is merely a modification of osteopa- 
thy. The osteopath, if he goes to the regular college 
of osteopathy, is required to study four years, and during 
that time he takes up the sciences related to medicine. 
The chiropractor needs to study only as long as he -cares 
to. Some of the schools require two years, or two terms 
rather, but some of them require only one, and some of 
them have no determined length of course apparently, if 
you only pay your fees. I have known a case in which 
less than six months intervened between the time when a 
man gave up his trade of cobbling shoes and put out his 
shingle as a chiropractor. Such men are likely to do a 
very great deal of harm and it is only by chance that they 
seem to do any good. 

The chiropractics and the osteopaths have the reputa- 
tion of making cures in certain cases where the doctors 
have failed, but that is only because certain people will 
not be cured and cannot be cured by anything unless it is 
a novelty. Their diseases are different from those of their 
neighbor and there must be something different to cure 
them. They must have something to change their atti- 
tude of mind toward themselves before they will get bet- 
ter. They are the sort of people who go to Christian Sci- 
ence one year and Coué the next year and a chiropractic 
or a naturopath the following year, and then an osteopath, 
always getting cured, but having to renew their cure by 
something new or novel the following year. 

It is extremely important, however, that Sisters, who 
have a very high estimation in public esteem, should not 
set bad examples in this matter. For a Sister or a priest 
to go to one of the new quacks is to give a notoriety and 
publicity to the new-fangled mode of treatment that is 
out of all proportion to its worth. It is extremely difficult 
to keep the poor and the ailing from falling into the hands 
of the quacks and being exploited by them as it is. If 
there is besides the bad example of priests and Sisters in 
this matter of following after a false doctrine in medicine, 
it will work serious harm. 

It seems as though when there are cures, there must be 
something very valuable in the new mode of treatment, 
but the most wonderful chapter in the history of medicine 
is the chapter of the funny things that have cured people. 
They have been cured by taking mummy pills, that is, 
pills made of the dried bodies of the Egyptian dead, as 
well as dried angleworms and the moss scraped from the 
skulls of criminals hanged in chains. Crushed vermin 
have worked many cures. The famous Weapon Ointment 
was guaranteed to cure any wound to which it was applied 
in time. It did not matter how bad the wound was, pro- 
vided death was not actually impending, the weapon oint- 
ment would cure it. The ointment was a wonderful com- 
pound of materials from the four quarters of the earth, 
but it was applied to the weapon and not the wound. That 
is why it was called weapon ointment, and it cured people 
by the thousands. Even Lord Bacon, the father of modern 
science as some say, believed in it. He said that the 
Weapon ointment cured animals as well as human beings, 
so that it could not be merely a mental cure. 

Fortunately the religious spirit and the sense of dignity 
as well as the spirit of obedience keep Sisters from being 
led into such foolishness. I have known some of them, 
however, who became thoroughly persuaded that some of 
these modes of treatment were very valuable and who 
proceeded to make converts among the members of the 
community to the new healing faith that they held until 
they produced considerable disturbance in the minds of 
some of the younger members. There is only one thing 
to do with regard to such divagations of desire for special 
healing and that is firmly to refuse to listen to them from 
the very beginning. If the smallest entering wedge is 
permitted, this. sort of delusion in healing matters spreads 
very rapidly. Women are particularly susceptible to it, 
and above all those who have a certain smattering of edu 
cation. The only non-Catholic denomination in this coun- 
try that is said to be increasing in numbers is that cf 
Christian Science, which has a special appeal to women. 
The basis of it is all a manner of healing invented by a 
lady who herself recovered from certain nervous troubles 
with hysterical symptoms due to a fall on the ice. She 
was. “cured” by Dr. Phineas Quimby of Portland, Me., 
who confessed that he was a mind healer. Mrs. Eddy 
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modified his system of treatment to suit herself and 
adapted it until it was what we now know as Christian 
Science. 

One of the most interesting phases of healing in our 
day is that which concerns religious healing. The most 
significant part of that is not carried on in connection with 
old-fashioned Christianity in any of its forms, but with 
new-fangled religions of many kinds. In any of the large 
cities of this country on Sunday afternoons, there are al- 
most sure to be religious meetings conducted in the large 
hotels, the principal feature of which is some healing mode 
that is being introduced for the benefit of ailing humanity. 
Not a few of these meetings are crowded always by pre- 
sumedly educated people and surely by those who are 
possessed of enough of the world’s goods to be able to 
dress well and to have the leisure to devote themselves 
to this sort of thing. They are representatives of the 
well-to-do classes who are suffering from all sorts of ills 
for which they usually try a half a dozen or even a dozen 
of physicians and then having made the rounds to some 
of the quacks and charlatans that are more common now 
than they ever were before, finally turn to the promise of 
being healed by some religious method or religious belief 
or some New Thought connected with the relation of the 
Almighty to the universe and to the health of mankind 

Almost needless to say, hotel parlors or ball rooms are 
not secured for such meetings without the payment of 
good fees, and therefore there can be no doubt at all that 
a good many people are willing to pay good honest money 
for the privilege of listening to the description of these 
new healing modes under the aegis of religion. Undoubt- 
edly many of them must be “cured” by the new healing 
religions, otherwise they would not be willing to spend 
time and money on these healers. Only a little investiga- 
tion is needed to show that these healers are as a rule 
men who can talk glibly and use words of long calibre 
and impressive sound with a great deal of facility. Even 
a little consideration of what they have to say shows, as 
a rule, that they have only glittering generalities of the 
most superficial kind to offer, but there is a mixture of 
religion and scientific terms that has a very definite ap- 
peal to a large number of people. The surprise is to find 
how successful these healers are. Some of them have 
audiences of from three to five or six hundred every 
Sunday with half as many at the healing clinic sometime 
during the week. As a rule they occupy one of the ex- 
pensive suites in the hotels and almost needless to say, 
all of this costs from ten to twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year and yet they go right on with it. 

Some years ago | dropped in to hear one ot them who 
was preaching what he called the Religion of the Solar 
Plexus. He told his audience that all of us human beings 
had a divinity within us. He even quoted the Latin words 
of the old poet, est Deus in nobis, there is a God in us. 
He located that God somewhere in the region of the 
stomach, but said that He was attached to the solar plexus, 
that is the abdominal brain as it is sometimes called, a 
series of ganglionic nervous connections situated in asso- 
ciation with the sympathetic nervous system just back of 
the stomach. Most of us know about it only because of 
the report that if a prizefighter is hit over it, he is likely 
to collapse and the proceedings in which he is engaged 
will know no more of him for that time at least. The 
healer assured us that if we would only trust to the God 
within us, that we were capable of accomplishing ever so 
much more than we had any idea of, and above all, we 
could throw off disease no matter what was the matter 
with us, and would be healthy because we would permit 
the life and health impulses to flow from our solar plexus 
freely into our body and thus make ourselves healthy to 
the last degree. 

He illustrated what he had to say by examples of pa- 
tients or clients or devotees or whatever else they may 
be called under these circumstances. He assured us that 
when people trusted to their solor plexus there was almost 
no end to what they could accomplish. There were not 
only life and health vibrations from it, but also prosperity 
vibrations. These people had come to him suffering and 
broken in body and mind after having tried physicians 
and healers of all kinds, and he had given them new con- 
fidence in themselves by making them understand that we 
have a power within us that enables us to throw off evil 
and accomplish our desires if we only make up our minds 
to it. 

He had some bitter words of objurgation for the repre- 
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sentatives of any religion who taught people to worship 
a God outside of themselves when the real happiness of 
mankind depended on the worship of the God within us 
that would enable us to accomplish all our purposes. Some 
of the cured cases made it very clear that there was not 
anything that you might not hope for from this new- 
fangled way of looking at religion and health and the cure 
of disease and the bringing out of the latent energies that 
mankind has in it, only so often it fails to recognize the 
fact that it possesses these powers to such a notable de- 
gree. 

A good crowd of well-dressed people listened to all this 
twaddle in a prominent hotel and when the collection time 
came, there were bills in the collection basket and any- 
thing less than bills seemed not to be looked for. Most 
of these people were educated in the sense that they 
could read and write, but their education had only made 
them susceptible to suggestion even more than they had 
been before. 

Some years ago an English minister of the Gospel who 
came to this country made it his business to get round to 
all the healing cults and the psychological clinics adver- 
tised in the Saturday and Sunday papers. He made it his 
special task to learn all the modes by which men and 
women and particularly women are cured of everything 
under the sun and a few other things besides in this 
country, where we pride ourselves on giving everyone an 
elementary education up to the eighth grade if he is cap- 
able of taking it and where we are proud of the fact that 
so many of our people have the opportunity for high 
school and college work. It is among these people, how- 
ever, that all sorts of religious and psychological healers 
find an abundant harvest of dupes who proceed to get 
better of all sorts of ills for which the doctors could do 
nothing, at the hands of these impudent presenters of 
novelties of all kinds in religion and psychology. 

Professor Osler, the distinguished teacher of medicine, 
who after having been professor for some years at the 
University of Pennsylvania was called to John Hopkins 
and from there became Regius Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Oxford, once said that his experience 
with religious people showed him that the nearer to the 
Council of Trent they were, the nearer they were to ortho- 
doxy in medicine. He seems to have realized that the 
proper sense of authority that was cultivated in the minds 
of Catholics led them not to wander away into all sorts 
of divagations of interest in medical matters. They recog- 
nized that what the great majority of physicians consid- 
ered good for mankind was almost sure to be best for 
humanity in general. He himself was very conservative 
and least of all ready to follow after fads and fancies in 
the curing of people and he knew that his conservatism 
had saved himself and his patients from a great many mis- 
takes that his colleagues in medicine made because they 
were so intent on trying out the new that they forgot how 
much of value there was in the old. His state of mind in 
this regard is well worthy of imitation on the part of re- 
ligious. 
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and emotional vigor through the fine arts, not least 
of which is dramatic art. But to make this appeal 
we must have suitable material for the high school 
stage. Who is to supply it? 

Are there not in our midst both teachers and 
pupils, who could be encouraged to plan a little 
literary labor and pastime, for it is both, to take the 
form of play writing? If “they who instruct others 
unto justice shall shine as stars for all eternity,” may 
not he merit this reward who does so through the 
medium of the pen, dipped in the light and beauty 
of Catholic Faith and practice, transcribing thus on 
the hearts of American youth a love and relish of 
the things of the spirit which make for finer man- 
hood and womanhood ? 
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THE PRIZE ESSAY 
By Sister M. Agnes, J.M. 
A BOYS’ PLAY FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Characters 
High School Students: George, Howard, James, William, 
Dick. 

Scene: In the reading-room of a High School. 

Howard: Where is your essay, Dick? All the other 
boys have handed in theirs, but yours is missing. 

Dick (Offering his paper): Here it is, and I am mighty 
glad it is finished. 

Howard: At the last moment, as usual.—You’re not 
competing, Bill? 

William: No, I haven't time. I missed so many class 
days that I must now devote all my energies to preparing 
for the final examinations. 

Howard: I wish you success. (Goes out.—William con- 
tinues his studies.) 

James (to Dick): No doubt your essay is a masterpiece! 
Do you expect to get the prize? 

Dick: Not I,—not even an “honorable mention.” I hate 
the work, and undertook it only to satisfy father, who is 
a great admirer of George Washington, and wanted me to 
set forth my valuable views on “The Father of His Coun- 
try” in this prize essay. 

James: Perhaps he thought that the recollection and 
study of that noble character would improve your own. 


Dick (Ironically): And make me, I suppose, like Wash- COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO STEEL DESK 


ington, “First in peace and first in war and first in the - 
hearts of his countrymen”! Over 50,000 Sold During 1925 


James: No, Dick, you will never approach within miles Nos. 1 & 2 — $4.95 
of that noble model, even if you should have the same Nos.3&4— 4.80 


opportunity,—which you won’t have. But seriously, Dick, Nos.5&6— 4.65 
there is one well-known quality of Washington which you 
Der oe * ’ D Extra. Send for Catal 
would do well to imitate, if you wish to keep the esteem pepresns ad — 
of others. p 
Dick (Laughing): I suppose you mean his unimpeach- 


able truthfulness. Pshaw! I don’t believe those yarns 
dicy tell abaet vouna Geores. COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

James: Indeed! Are you wiser than all his biographers? Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dick: O they idealize him by ascribing to him super- 
human virtues. If only those who never told a lie go to 
heaven, it must be a very lonely place on high, with no = 
one there but God and George Washington. 








James: Spare me that old joke, Dick; for you must Manufacturers of 
admit that it is neither original to you, respectful to God, e 
nor fair to our fellow-beings, the larger number of whom Very Highest Grade 


I believe to be truthful and honorable. 


Dick (Impatiently): Well, perhaps, they are, though I Gymnasium Equipment 
don’t believe it. But why am I treated to this sermon Playground Ap ratus 


of yours today? 


James: Because, Dick, you have just done something . « 
dishonorable, as you are aware, and if it becomes known, Athletic Supplies 
it will not only injure your own reputation, but cause 


shame and sorrow to your father, who is universally re-_ | Send for Catalogs 
spected for his upright character. 

Dick: What do you mean? 

James: I mean that you copied the greater part of your 
essay from that magazine article you hold in your hand. 

Dick (Laughing): Yes, it saved me a world of trouble. 

James: No doubt, but you broke the condition requiring 
that our work for this prize contest should be entirely 
original. 

Dick: Well, what's the difference, so long as I don’t lie 
about it? 

James: But you are acting a lie, and that is just as bad. 

Dick: Well, I don’t see it that way. No harm will come 
of it, for I have no chance for the prize, anyway. I have 
seen George Burton’s essay, and it is so far ahead of 
what the other boys could hand in, that he is sure of the 
prize. 

James (Surprised): Is George competing? 

Dick: Of course; why not? 

James: Have you forgotten the condition that excludes 
him from the contest 

Dick: Which one? 

eer ae tage a ome of Education, in offering this 
prize of $50.00 for the best essay on Washington, made it | 
a condition that the competitors should be natives of this CHICAGO 
state and should have received all their education here. GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
That excludes George, who has lived only one year in this COMPANY 


state. 


Dick: True; I had not thought of it. I wonder if he 1835 W. Lake Street 











Chicago 


knows of that condition. 
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James: [ am sure he does not, for George is the soul of 
honor, and would not do anything crooked for the world. 

William: Vhat’s true; he loves to quote those words of 
Tennyson, describing the poet’s ideal knight,—‘‘Who hon- 
ored his own word . As if it were his God’s.” 

James: And we have our own Model in this dear coun- 
try of ours, and that is why the subject of this essay 
appealed so strongly to George. Perhaps the judges made 
an exception in his favor. 

Dick: I doubt it; but we will ask George himself, for I 
sce him coming. (George enters.) 

George: Have the George Washington essay and your 
valiant efforts to secure the prize, driven all thoughts of 
sport from your minds? 

James: Yes, for the time being; but our literary ambi- 
tions will not keep us away very long from the campus. 

Dick: No; my muscles are aching for exercise. 

George: They will not have to remain idle very long. 
The gentlemen of the Committee are now sitting in judg- 
ment on our essays, and pondering over the problem which 
of our valuable contributions is worthy of the prize. 

James: Do you feel anxious about the result? 

George: Well, yes, I must admit; besides the substantial 
reward offered, | should appreciate the honor of coming 
out first, though chiefly for my father’s sake, who has set 
his heart on my winning this distinction. 

Dick: No chance for poor me, but then I don’t deserve 
the honor, either. 

George: Why not? Didn’t you try your best? 

Dick: No; I “followed the line of least resistance,” and 
copied the greater part of a fine article on George Wash- 
ington which I found in a College magazine of some years 
ago. 

George: But was that quite honorable? Besides it was 
going against one of the conditions,—that we must get 
no outside help. 


Dick: Well, you violated a condition, too, for that 
matter. 
George: What do you mean? 


James: O Dick, keep quiet. Probably George didn’t 
hear about that particular regulation, and in that case, he 
is not responsible. 

George: But I insist upon knowing it. If I have vio- 
lated any rule of this contest even though unknowingly, I 
shall thank you if you will enlighten me. 

James: Well, one of the conditions of this contest was 
that each competitor should be a native of this state and 
should have received his education entirely in the schools 
of this state. 

George (Slowly): That excludes me, of course, as ] 
have lived here but one year. 

James: It seems strange, that you did not know of this 
regulation. 

George: Yes; but Tom Ridley, who wasn’t much inter- 
ested, told me the other conditions, but evidently forgot 
this one,—a rather serious matter for me. 

Dick: But as you handed in your paper in good faith, 
you don’t need to worry about this slip, and the judges 
need not know it. 

George (Indignant): 
seek any reward under false pretenses. I will go imme- 
diately and inform the Chairman of the Committee of my 
mistake and the reasons for excluding my essay. (Goes 
out.) 

James: Poor George! I am dreadfully sorry that we 
have shattered his hopes; but I am sure that he preferred 
to know the truth. 

William: Yes, he is always honest and upright, and 
would not have enjoyed an honor to which he was not 
entitled. 

James (Mockingly): Now there is some chance for you, 
Dick; I should not be surprised if your borrowed essay 
won the prize. 

William: (Contemptuously) 
around in the eagle’s feathers. 

Dick (Starting up): You will not be able to jeer at me 
any longer, boys. George has shown me how to act, and 
I shall go at once to notify the Committee why my paper 
should be put aside. 

James: Bravo! Dick. That’s acting like a Christian and 
a gentleman! (Dick goes out). 

William: The leaven is working. Added to the good 
principles given in this school, the writing of this essay 
has really had a good effect on the boys, from the inten- 

(Continued on Page 380) 


And the jay 


will strut 


No, I will not deceive them, or 
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COMPENDIUM OF HIGH SCHOOL (ACAD- 
EMIC) RELIGION 
According to the Requirement of 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
By Sister M. John Berchmans, O.S.U., M.A. 





COMPENDIUM OF FOURTH YEAR HIGH-SCHOOL 


Twenty-first Lesson of the Series 
Liturgical Vestments for Benediction. 

Cope. The word comes from the Latin “cappa,” mean- 
ing acape. The cope is a large cloak varying in color ac- 
cording to the service or day. It is worn at benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament, at the Asperges before High Mass, 
and at other functions. The cope is a symbol of that 
glorious immortality which knows no sorrow. Another 
origin of the word cope is that it comes from the low 
Latin “copa” from “capere,” to contain, therefore, a vest- 
ment covering the whole person. In the rubrics this vest- 
ment is called the “pluviale,” which is derived from the 
Latin word “pluvia,” meaning rain, because it was orig- 
inally intended to protect the officiating clergymen against 
rain, as they wore it in processions. Attached to it was a 
hood which could be drawn over the head, and of which 
the only remnant in our copes is the pendant cape. 
Humeral Veil. 

The word humeral is derived from the Latin “humerus,” 
meaning a shoulder. This is an oblong vestment worn on 
the shoulders. It is usually ornamented with appropriate 
emblems at the center, and has two pockets for the hands 
on its forward under edge. Ribbons are attached to it 
that it may be fastened around the shoulders. It is used 
by the priest at the benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
when he holds the monstrance containing the Sacred Host, 
and in processions of the Blessed Sacrament. At these 
services it is always white or gold. It is worn by the sub- 
deacon with which he covers his hands when he receives 
the paten from the deacon at Solemn Mass except at a 
Solemn Requiem Mass. This vestment is also worn by 
the mitre-bearer at a bishop’s Mass. 

Dalmatic and Tunic. 

The Dalmatic is the large outside vestment worn by 
deacons at Solemn Masses and other functions. The 
name was used by the Romans for an undergarment made 
of wool from the province of Dalmatia. This vestment is 
emblematic of righteousness and charity. 

The Tunic derives its name from the Latin “tunica,” 
signifying simply an outer garment. The tunic is the 
large vestment worn by the subdeacon in Solemn Masses, 
processions and benedictions. The tunic symbolizes joy. 
The tunic and the dalmatic are usually exactly alike, al- 
though strictly speaking, the tunic should be smaller than 
the dalmatic. These vestments hang from the shoulders, 
which are covered by projecting flaps, sometimes con- 
nected under the arms. The color varies according to 
the Mass or other service at which they are used, and on 
the back are usually two ornamental vertical stripes, but 
no cross. 

Liturgical Substances. 

1. Wax; 2. Oil; 3. Balsam; 4. Water; 5. 
7. Wine; 8. Incense. 

Incense. 

Incense is a perfume, or material whence the perfume 
comes, which is burned in certain religious ceremonies. 
Symbolism of Incense. 

First: Adoration, the worship of latria paid to God and 
to the Word Incarnate in the Holy Eucharist, for the in- 
cense burned in God’s sight is emblematic of the annihil- 
ation of all creatures before Him. 


Salt; 6. Bread; 


Second: Prayer, which ascends to God like the smoke 
of incense. / ; ; , 
Third: Grace, which Christ diffuses in souls, like the 


sweet odor which incense diffuses in the church. 


Why the Church Incenses Relics, Statues, Images of 

Saints. 

First: To honor God, who crowned the saints in heaven, 
who sanctified their bodies while they were on earth, and 
who will glorify them in the general resurrection. 

Second: To testify respect and devotion to the saints 


Why the Church Incenses Her Ministers and Even the 
Faithful. 


The Church incenses: 
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First: Her ministers, to honor in their person, Jesus 
Christ, whose representatives they are and with whose 
sacred character they are clothed. 

Second: The faithful, to honor in them the Christian 
character which was imprinted on them in baptism. 

Why the Church Incenses Even the Remains of the Faith- 
ful Departed. 

First: To honor their bodies sanctified by baptism, by 
confirmation, by Holy Eucharist, and by extreme unction. 

Second: To pray God to receive as an incense of sweet 
odor the supplications that are offered for the deceased. 
Sanctuary Lamp. 

The Church makes it of strict precept that a lamp shall 
burn continually before an altar on which the Blessed 
Sacrament is kept. This is known as the sanctuary lamp. 
The oil used in it must be olive oil, because this oil gives 
the brightest and clearest light, and because it is a symbol 
of peace and goodness. It is now permitted to substitute 
a beeswax candle for oil. In certain cases the bishop may 
permit other oils to be used. 

Symbolism of the Lamp of the Sanctuary. 

1. Like the Star of Bethlehem, it points out to us the 
humble dwelling of our Eucharistic King. 

2. It is the ever watchful guard of honor that we place 
near Him as our representative, and it teaches us to spend 
ourselves out of love of Him. 

Obligation to Keep the Sanctuary Lamp Always Burning. 

According to St. Liguori, a person would be guilty of a 
mortal sin, if, after being charged with the care of the 
sanctuary lamp, he should allow it to go out through his 
own fault and to remain in that state for a whole day and 
night or two consecutives nights. 

Liturgical Music. 

Since the Church allows in its liturgical service not only 
the human voice, but an accompaniment thereof by the 
organ or other instruments, and even organ and instru- 
ments without the human voice, it follows hence that in 
the sense that we are going to use it, liturgical chant 
means liturgical music. Sacred music or liturgical chant 
embodies four elements: plain chant, harmonized chant, 
one or other of these accompanied by organ and instru- 
ments, organ and instruments alone. Since liturgical 
music has for its object the worship of the true God, and 
is performed in the real presence of our Eucharistic God, 
we should endeavor to render him the very best, and in 
the way that it will be the least unworthy of the Divine 
Majesty. From this root-idea there spring forth two 
qualities which liturgical music should have, and which 
are laid down in the “Motu Proprio” sent out to the Cath- 
olic world by Pope Pius X on November 22, 1903. These 
qualities are: 

First: Sacred music ought to be true art. 

Second: Sacred music should be at the same time holy 
art. 

Office of Sacred Music as Given in the “Motu Proprio.” 

“Since the main office of sacred music is to clothe with 
fitting melody the liturgical text propounded for the un- 
derstanding if the people, so its chief aim is to give greater 
weight to the text, so thereby the faithful may be more 
easily moved to devotion, and dispose themselves better 
to receive the fruits of grace which flows from the cele- 
bration of the sacred mysteries.” (Motu Proprio, of Pope 
Pius X.) 

The same “Motu Proprio” says that since Gregorian 
chant is the solemn chant prescribed for the celebrant and 
his assistants in Divine service, so it is never lawful to 
substitute for it a melody different in composition from 
those laid down in the liturgical books of the Church: it 
follows that Gregorian is the chant “par excellence” of 
the Roman Church as laid down by Pius X, who admir- 
ably stated the relation between the liturgy of the Church 
and the music it employs, in these words, “It serves to 
increase the ‘decor et splendor’ of ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nies.” 

This Motu Proprio also forbids the altering or trans- 
posing of words, or undue repetition in the chanting of 
the Mass. and urges congregational singing and the ex- 
clusion of women from church choirs. 

The Gregorian Chant is named after its founder, St. 
Gregory the Great, whose pontificate was from 590 to 604. 
This chant is sung in unison, that is, without harmonizing 
parts, and without strictly measured time. Although this 

(Continued on Page 381) 
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St. Peter’s, Rome 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5x8. For 25 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 Madonnas. 5%2x8. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. ARTOTYPES. 
Size 22x28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for Murillo’s Immaculate Conception 

and St. Anthony of Padua. These Hand Colored $3.00, 
UNITED STATES CARBONS (Much Larger) 
17x26. No margin. 
$1.50 each for two or more; $2..00 for one. Send $3.00 for St. 
Peter’s and Convent of Cappuccino. These Hand Colored $4.00. 
Send 15 cents in Coin or Stamps for 64-page CATALOGUE. 


‘The Perr Pictures @ 


BOX 51, MALDEN, MASS. 











COSTUMES 


for 


ALL PLAYS 





We furnish Costumes, Wigs, 
etc., for all Plays and Operas. 


Get estimate 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
Theatrical Costumers 
1113 Vine St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Costume Add 





















The National Exchange Bank 


385 East Water Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1855 
DEPOSITORY FOR THE 
United States, State of Wisconsin 
City and County of Milwaukee 


CAPITAL - $500,000 
SURPLUS - 850,000 


Safety Deposit Boxes for Rent 3% Paid on Savings 


Travelers Cheques Accounts of Clergy and 
Institutions Invited 
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AN INDIVIDUAL EXPERIMENT IN A 
LONDON SCHOOL 
By Sister Mary Paula, S.N.D.deN., M..A. 
(Concluded from the December Issue) 
Essays—Story of a shipwreck—First study hints given in 
Lay, pages 3 and 14. 
Paraphrase “A Wish”, pages 14-15. 


‘ Write a description 
of two of the following: 


1. How I dressed up for a Play 

2. An imaginary description of a fairy 
3. A Giant in Fairyland 

4. The Appearance of Father Christmas 
5. A Tramp 

6. My Best Doll 


N 


A Baby 
Before writing, jot down a few notes on these lines— 
Introduction—Description—Conclusion. 


Study descriptions of people given in following books. 
These will help with essays: 
page 
Christmas Carol—-Scer00re-<ei.ecc cocks cvddecsenwsweas 4 
Cricket on Hearth—Miss Slowboy................ 169 
ERNIE Si sacar oda in is! Hea otelin se ei8 177 
WV AEST PAD IRS I  ooed 5 o:0-4:01-0: 0 iors cuilenee @ eco iene ate Oe 
Little Women—Aunt March.............scccceees 171 
UG RRNIES MONIT Gaetan ila. isl guthg an aieie ds aedilaonwAcd aivaheseneoue ee 157 
David Copperfield WissAra ake WS retary orate oan ren dah aharaes 13, 63 
Stories from REMI Rio pe kh rds ener ere eared ar 
ERNIE NOCD fo sy coce As Setrecera tiga a chunaeg) cuss wavatartats 135 
AMOR SIO USIAMO 65.5 5.5:9.9: 40k WF Oa mreiew wa dia oeieee 3, 62,120 


PRET NNNN ee cco gie eum arsinis aaiaalseiciarsens 16, 75, 229 
Recitation—Twenty lines at choice. 
HISTORY—tTudor Period 
Study pages 1-13 and same 
shelf. Note Age of Discovery and reasons for same. 
Means used to crush Barons. Foreign Policy. Prepare 
to answer all questions on page 13. 
GEOGRAPHY—British Isles 
Chapters I and IT. All questions to be answered. 
Study Chapters I and II in “Our Own Islands”. 
ARITHMETIC 
Daily work will be supplied this month. 


SYLLABUS of WORK for MONTH of JUNE 
Standard III 
HISTORY 


Ist week—Pages 51-53. Learn 
Great War with France 
three reasons, page 52. 
to take Gascony. 

2nd week—Pages 53-59. French War continued. Battle 
of Crecy. Black Prince victorious. Draw _ plan. 
French intrigue with Scots. Memorize dates and be 
able to answer question, page 59. 

3rd week—Page 59-61. Invasion of France under Henrv 
V. Treaty of Bretigny and Treaty of Troyes. Henry 
VI. Joan of Arc. End of Hundred Years’ War. Atl 
France lost except Calais and Channel Islands. 

4th week—Pages 61-65. War of Roses. Two claimants— 

learn tree. Page 62. Struggle for 30 years. 


from other books on 


Trees. pages 49 and 53. 
(100 Years’ War) Note: 
3attle of Sluys. French try 





Henry VII joins two Houses. Tudor Line 

begins. Be able to answer questions page 66. 
GEOGRAPHY 

Ist week—South West of England. Pages 44-47. Corn- 

wall, Devon, Somerset form Peninsular. Cat- 

tle and sheep reared—refer to agricultural 

map. Clay and tin found, also slate—warm, 


moist air. 

2nd week—Devonshire — orchards — cream — plants — 
Find Scilly Isles off Land’s End. Source of 
flowers. 
Somerset—dairy produce—cattle. Answer 
questions on two weeks’ work. Pages 49-50, 

3rd week—South of Thames—pages 51-56. Find the 
seven counties in this district. Memorize. 
North and South Downs—composed of chalk 
—sheep rearing—see agricultural map. Find 
Rivers. Draw map; put them in. 
Kent—home counties—hop fields—orchards— 
produce sent to London markets day by day. 

4th week—Use map frequently. Note how the railways 
follow low-lying land. Coastal towns—great 


holiday resorts—Dover Harbor—trade with 
France—Find Southampton, Portsmouth, na- 
val ports. Answer questions on two weeks’ 
work. Pages 56-58. 
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This letter is to state that St. Vincent’s College has 
purchased a Finnell Waxing-Polishing and Scrubbing 
Machine, and the machine is giving great satisfaction and 
meeting all that the Company has guaranteed it to be 
in every respect and it gives me great pleasure to recom- 


C iy ld ren Teun somsennbelle, 
are like 
Chameleons 


St. Vincent’s 
College, 
Cape Girardeau, 
Md. 





yw attending otinak boys and oil pass through 
one of life’s most impressionable periods. Their 
habits and appearance quickly take on the “color” of 
their surroundings. One of the most important lessons 
which children have to learn—cleanliness—should begin 
right in their own schools. And cleanliness begins with 
clean floors. 


Today hundreds of schools all over the country are 
keeping their floors clean through the installation of 
FINNELL SYSTEM. The FINNELL Electric Floor 
Machine waxes, polishes, scrubs, removes varnish, and 
does light sanding. Whatever the floors may be—lino- 
leum, tile, terrazzo, wood block—the FINNELL puts 
them in excellent condition and keeps them that way. 
Economical too. You will find that it will soon pay its 
own cost in time and labor saver, and floor surfaces pre- 








served. 
For every school there is an efficient, econ- 
omical FINNELL SYSTEM — eight sizes of 


Scrubber-Polishers permit adaptation to any 
needs. FINNELL floor maintenance engineers 

will gladly examine your floors, 
It polishes te]] you the best way to care for 
It waxes them, and show you the cheap- 
It scrubs est and most efficient method. 
To get this information does not 
cost you more than a postage 
stamp. Write us today. Ad- 
dress FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
8911 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
Also 130 Sparks Street, Ottawa, 


) Ontario, Canada. Factories: 
4Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., 


and Ottaw a, Ont., Canada. Dis- 
trict offices in principal cities. 


neni $87.50 to $875.00 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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ENGLISH 

Ist week—English—Exercise 14. Page 20 (Lay). Short 
letter. State place of meeting- -time, etc... 
Composition—“A Sunny Day”. Use words on 
page 122 in English book. Prepare carefully. 
Reading—Blackie’s 59-64. 
Recitation—“Blind Boy”. 
Ullin’s Daughter”. 


Page 59, and “Lord 





2nd week—Exercise 15. Note: All sentences must be 
about the seaside. 
Composition—‘A Day in Winter”. 
well—use of adjectives. 
Read: Pages 64-67. 
Recitation—“Blind Boy” 
tion. 
Dictation—Extract from Reader. 
Use dictionary frequently. 
3rd weck—Exercise 16. Page 21. Capital letters to be 
put in where needed. 
Composition—‘A Windy 
page 122 in English book. 
Read: Blackie’s 70-78. 
Recitation—“Day Break” in Readers. 
Dictation—Extract from Blackie—pages 70-78. 
4th week—Exercise 17—page 22. Find meanings in Dic- 
tionary. Make sure of spelling. 
Dictation—Fxercise on the words in 
cise 17. 
Composition—“A Rainy Day”. 
Read: 78-86—Blackie’s. 
Recitation—class pieces. 
ARITHMETIC 
Class work and daily exercises supplied this month. 
A PUPIL’S SYLLABUS AND RECORD OF ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT 


April 25-May 27. 


Prepare 


and Class Recita- 


Day’—use words 


Exer- 


Stelle 
Plan of Work. 
ist Week 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

a. Barnaby Rudge (pp. 1-250) 

b. Canto I of Lady of the Lake, begun in first few 

days. 

c. Chapter 1 of Bookland. 
COMPOSITION—Preparation of the “Chase”. 
RECITATION —10 lines from The Lady of the Lake. 
GRAMMAR—FExercise 57. 

GEOGRAPHY 
a. Position and Build of 
Exercises from Lay. 
b. Chapter 1 “Gateways of Commerce” 
HISTORY 
Page 1-21. (Read) from 
NATURE STUDY 
Examine catkins and study the subject 
ARITHMETIC 
Exercises 1, 11, and 111. 
2nd Week 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

a. Barnaby Rudge (pp. 250-350). 

b. 2nd half of Canto IT of Lady of the 

c. Chapter 11 of Bookland. 
COMPOSITION 

Complete the Chase. 
RECITATION—10 lines. 
GRAMMAR—One piece of Analysis. 

GEOGRAPHY 
a. Climate from Lay. 
b. Chapters 
HISTORY 
To the end of Henry 11. 
NATURE STUDY—Cones. Read up the subject. 
ARITHMETIC—FExercises IV and VIII. 
3rd Week 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
a. Barnaby Rudge (pp. 350-500). 


Asia. 


Tout’s. 


Lake. 


b. First half of Canto II of The Lady of the Lake. 


COMPOSITION 

Paraphrase from The Lady of the Lake. 
RECITATION 

Completion of 40 lines. 


(Continued on Page 381) 
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V and VI from THE OLD WORLD. 


JANUARY, 1929 


VELOUR CURTAINS & CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


2106-2112 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Biology Physics Chemistry 


BIOLOGY: Dissection specimens and instruments 
Microscopes, accessories, prepared slides. 
Apparatus, chemicals, reagents. 
Life Histories. 

CHEMISTRY: Standard quality chemicals 
Laboratory glassware and porcelain. 
Demonstration and laboratory apparatus. 

PHYSICS: Laboratory and demonstration apparatus for Me- 
chanics, Heat, Light, Sound and Electricity. 


Wn 


AAtOSERL0 Ma DQSATRES TORI LDU 


“Specialist Service” in teaching each of these sciences at your 


disposal. 


Satisfactory Materials. Prompt Service. Reasonable Prices. 


Price lists upon request 


Biological Supply Company 


1176 Mount Hope Avenue Rochester, New York 
AVOUUNTD ORNL OOGRTOURSNAUUEROTEONGCUUERAIUANALUOCLINOGUOUOAMOELORROAUCTENUANOOTUNONAL Db 
WINSTON == 


hee J. Recasit Smith 


of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HELP YOU 
TO TEACH 


Geography 
A Complete Course 
HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new geography for beginners that has had a 
phenomenal reception. It is written in delightful 
story form, but is a real introduction to the more 
formal study of geography. Nearly four hundred 
illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries. Grades 4-5 or 5-6 
Book II. Regions and Trade. Grades 6-7 or 7-8 

These books, more than any other geography 
texts, tell of human action, of the world as the 
home of man. Book One treats of political divi- 
sions, Book Two of regions. State after state has 
adopted them. 


Semmens 
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Send for illustrated literature 





Address your correspondence to 


N. P. CALLAHAN 
Winston Building 


Philadelphia 








THE HOLY CHILD 

The following legends have bcen 
selected from many to show the origin 
of the inspiration which actuated the 
artist who painted the original of the 
“Holy Child,” shown in the cut on 
the cover page. These legends are 
from the German. They were roughly 
translated by one of our staff. 

The death messengers of King 
Herod were hard on the heels of the 
Holy Family. They had almost over- 
taken them. <A farmer was sowing 
his wheat when St. Joseph asked him 
if he could hide them from their pur- 
suers. The farmer, far from house or 
barn asked where, as there was no 
hiding place in sight. Behold the in- 
fant awakened, slipped from Mary’s 
arms, and in full life’s figure as illus- 
tration shows, appeared in vision to 
the awe-struck sower, amidst count- 
less angels blessing the sowed portion 
behind the farmer, which sprang up 
full grown ready for harvesting. St. 
Joseph asked: “Why not let us hide 
in your wheat there?” The farmer had 
hardly agreed when the’ soldiers were 
upon the spot. 

“Were there any strangers passing 
over your land?” the angry, blood- 
thirsty soldiers demanded ot the still 
dumb-founded farmer. “Yes,” he re- 
plied. “When? and where have they 
gone?” was the retort of a burly cen- 
turion. “When?” stammered the 
farmer, scratching his head, “When I 
was sowing this wheat.” “What, when 
you were sowing this wheat? That 
was quite some time ago, they are 
not the parties we were told were 
seen here.” The soldiers turned back 
to Jerusalem and the Holy Family 
continued their journey to Egypt 
where they arrived safely. 

se 2 

The good thief and Jesus had met 
before, an old legend affirms. ‘This 
is how it happened: 

Enroute to Egypt, the Holy Family 
had to pass through many bandit in- 
fested country districts. A bandit 
chief attracted by the beauty of the 
Blessed Mother, was moved to pity 
rather than crucity. He took her to 
his hut and recommended her to the 
hospitality of his wife who likewise 
took a great liking to her. The next 
morning before proceeding onward, 
Mary asked for some warm water to 
bathe the Infant Jesus. The bandit’s 
wife grew very much attached to the 
child and asked the Blessed Mother 
to save the water and she imme- 
diately bathed her blind baby therein, 
when behold as soon as the child was 
bathed, his eyes opened and he could 
see. The surprised and awe-struck 
wife of the bandit could not suffi- 
ciently wonder and admire as well as 
thank Mary and John for the miracle. 
“Tt is rather this Child that you ought 
to thank,’ Mary said. The Infant 
assuming the stature and outstretched 
position as in the picture, amid my- 
riads of angels, transfigured the whole 
scene. Sweet music and chorus upon 
chorus of angel voices followed. Jesus 
blessed the now seeing boy of his own 
age, saying: “We shall meet again.” 
They did meet on the Cross and as 


we expect that same day in Paradise. 
The bandit sent the Holy Family with cloth- 
ing, provisions and guard, to the next bandit 
town chief with all recommendations asking 
immunity for them. 
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BREVITIES OF THE MONTH 


Marquette University has accepted 
as one of its songs a number written 
by two jewish youths—Benjamin G. 
Slater and Herman J. Scholl, juniors 
in the Marquette University Law 
School. 

The song won first place in an all- 
University competition, in which a 


total of 26 manuscripts were sub- 
mitted. 
The National Council of Catholic 


Men is placing before some 2,000 affil- 
iated groups and other Catholic bo- 
dies the outline of a program agreed 
upon by its executive committee for 
the great educational campaign it has 
undertaken to defend and dissemin- 
ate the truth about Catholicism. 





Tribute to the part the Newman 
Clubs are playing in offsetting some 
of the disadvantages that exist in the 
great educational institutions of the 
country was paid by President H. Y. 
Benedict of the University of Texas, 
in addressing the second annual con- 
vention of the Newman Clubs, Gulf 
States’ Province, held at Austin, 
Texas, recently. 


To further his efforts to close the 
channels through which _privately- 
owned electric utilities have been dis- 
seminating propaganda, chieflly 
through the schools and the press of 
the nation, Senator Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana, leading figure in the con- 
gressional investigation that exposed 
the insidious methods employed by 
the so-called “power lobby,” will de- 
mand public hearings at this session 
of congress on two bills which he has 
introduced restricting activities of 
educators and newspapers. 


The Supreme Court of West Vir- 
ginia having ruled in his favor, M. 
T. Gissy, a resident of Freemansbury, 
W. Va., has advanced his suit against 
the board of education of the Free- 
man’s Creek district to compel that 
body to pay the tuition of his two 
children who have been attending St. 
Patrick’s parochial high school at 
Weston, W. Va. 

The law of West Virginia author- 
izes any school district in which there 
is no high school to pay the tuition 
of students under 21 vears of age in 
any high schooi the student may 
choose to attend. 

February Birthdays 

February and its holidays will soon 
be with us. Programs for Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays need not 
worry the busy teacher because there 
is abundant material available at 
nominal cost from any school supply 
house. 


The National Week of Song 
February 17-23 

To learn and to sing our National, 
patriotic and traditional music; to 
make every day a day of special 
singing in the schools. Pupils should 
learn the circumstances of the writing 
of America, The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, Dixie, Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, and Home, Sweet Home. Com- 
positions on the National Week of 
Song might also’ be required of upper 
grade pupils. 
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Individual Progress Reading 


Story-World 


Readers 


By A. L. SuHrie & M. G. GEE 


Freshness—newness for the pupil 
—is a quality which will best 
arouse his interest. These stories, 
John 
Martin’s Book, are unduplicated 
For best 
supplementary reading in grades | 


carefully selected from 


in other school books. 


to + use these delightful tales and 
stories of child life. Vividly illus- 
trated in color. 


Send for description 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





HEALTH WORK 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

Packet 1 contains 10 plates of wording and 10 
colored illustrations, all on the subject of 
Health. Wording to be used as a Reading 
lesson and illustrations for Oral English, Spell- 
ing and Hygiene. Price, $.60 per packet. Packet 
2 contains 20 outlines to be colored for Art 
work which impresses the child with Hygiene. 
Price, $.40 per packet. Address C. R. 
BLOOMER, 161 Third Street, Stewart Manor, 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 









EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 


aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation, These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
plete answers. These questions and answers give the 
8 pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 
questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 
signment. Endorsed by educators and used in schools 
® of all states. etiam at one 
} ~AEKGmetic 40¢ —U. S.Nistory = 406 


—Bookkee ing - 40c —Orthograi - - 40c 
—Civil Government 40c —peesietes ss « « ‘sc 
—Drawin - - 40c — a oe a 

e ~Rcosranhy Reading” - - - 40c 


- 40c — is 
Special Club Rates 

As many schools now want a complete set of Warp’s 

Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 
@ lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once. 
4 or more copies, 85c each. 12 0r more,33c each. 25 
» or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 28c each. 100 or more 
25ceach. Have pupils club together and get the 


lower price. 
” TRY THEM AT OUR RISK, 

Weare sure these books will please you—so sure 
that we will let you have them on trial, Indicate the 
books you need and enclose your check. If at the 
end of 10 days you are not fuliy satisfied, you may 
returnthe books and we will gladly refund 
your money. 











TT TERT Re) 
e MUIINDEN NEBR. 


(Directory of Supplies and Equip- 
ment—A reliable guide for buyers. 


. 


Pa 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Books versus Battles 


Perhaps Dr. James I. Wyer, director of the New York 
State Library School, has supplied an addition to the 
stock list of subjects for schoolboy debating. He may 
have had no thought of starting unending discussion, but 
he issued a list of what in his opinion are the most im- 
portant books, and accompanied it with the challenging 
declaration that “Fifteen decisive books have proved of 
more worth to the worid than fifteen decisive battles.” 

Dr. Wyer has adopted the list of decisive battles cele- 
brated by the English historian Creasy in a volume which 
continues to command readers, though it made its first 
appearance in 183l—nearly a hundred years ago. His 
list of best books represents presumably his own apprai- 
sals. The dates of the books and the battles are in most 
instances approximately the same, and the two lists are 
printed in parallel columns as follows: 

Battles- 
Marathon, 490 B. C. 
Syracuse, 413 B. C. 
Arbela, 331 B. C. 
Metaurus, 207 B. C. 
Teutoberg Forest, 9 A. D. 
Chalons, 451. 

Tours, 732. 


Books. 
“Tiad.” 
Euclid’s “Elements.” 
Aristotle. 
Plato. 
Hebrew Scriptures. 
St. Augustine’s “‘City of 

God.” 

Justinian. 
“Chanson de Rolann” and 

“Morte d’ Arthur.” 
“Divina Commedia.” 
Shakespeare. 

“De Imitatione Christi.” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
“Wealth of Nations.” 
Valmy, 1792. “Positive Philosophy.” 
Waterloo, 1815. “Origin of Species.” 

The making of books and the making of history, like 
Tennyson’s brook, may be said to “go on forever.” Cer- 
tainly decisive battles have been fought since Waterloo, 
and great writings have been given to the world since 
Darwin wrote—indeed, there will be those ready to affirm 
that whether or not “The Origin of Species” is a “deci- 
sive” book presents a question still in dispute. 

A Chicago newspaper undertook to secure interviews 
suggested by the subject, and obtained the following 
from N. R. Levin, at present in charge of the Chicago 
Public Library: 

“T fully agree with Mr. Wyer in this—that the cumula- 
tive effect of those books on the world has been greater 
than the effect of the battles. -A battle may turn the 
trend of civilization, but a great book keeps on growing 
into new ages, irrespective of the effect of wars or econo- 
mic changes. It is this cumulative effect that must in the 
end outweigh the effect of battles.” 

A military man, Major-General William Lassiter, was 
the next person sought by the interviewer, and what 
General Lassiter contributed to the discussion was from 
an entirely different point of view: 


Hastings, 1066. 


Orleans, 1429. 

Spanish Armada, 1588 
Blenheim, 1704- 
Pultowa, 1709. 
Saratoga, 1777.. 


“These books have had a tremendous influence. So 
have the battles. It seems out of place to compare the 
two. For instance, if the Turks had won the battle of 


Chalons, the Mohammedan civilization would have over- 
run Europe, and a good many of the books listed as hav- 
ing been written after the battle of Chalons might never 
have been written at all. In their place, of course, we 
might expect great books growing out of a Moslem civili- 
zation The publication of ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ 
had a tremendous effect on the industrial development of 
the world. But what did that have to do with the Battle 
of Saratoga? The battle also had a tremendous effect on 
the progress of the world, but in an entirely different 
field. To compare the two is like selling horses by the 
peck.” 

Professor Joranson, of the Department of History, 
University of Chicago, when asked for his opinion, re- 
plied, “The comparison of books to battles is, I think, 
rather far-fetched.” 

Aa a subject for contention between debaters, how- 
ever, it would be likely to exert a useful collateral influ- 
ence by inciting young people to researches in quest of 
supplementary material, and it would serve as well as 
many of the other stock subjects to provoke them to th« 
task of formulating and expressing ideas. 


Catholic Education 


“T do not decry science,” said the 
Rt. Rev. Vice Chancellor of the Cath- 
olic University of America, in the 
course of a recent address; “but it 
serves sin as well as virtue, and its 
value is determined by the character 
of him who uses it. Science knows 
no alchemy to change the nature of 
him who would turn it to vile pur- 
poses.” Sad experience is leading 
the world to make a re-estimate of 
the influence of science as a stabiliz- 
ing factor in society, and reaching the 
same conclusion, 

Other observers of existing condi- 
tions have used terms as strong as 
those which Monsignor O’Dwyer em- 
ploys to express disbelief in the the- 
ory once widely prevalent in the 
United States that education relying 
solely on instruction in the sciences 
and the arts would suffice to safe- 
guard the community against crime, 
Monsignor O’Dwyer does not stop at 
this point. Instead of surrendering to 
despair, as alarmists seem inclined to 
do, he goes on to propose an efficient 
remedy, and that remedy is Catholic 
education. Make men and women 
Christians—this is the gist of his ar- 
gument—and there will quickly be in- 
calulable improvement on_ every 
hand. Not only will students of so- 
cial problems cease to be appalled by 
statistics of crime, but life will be- 
come fuller of cheerfulness, illumin- 
ated by the sunlight of purpose—by 
the certainty of a loving Heavenly 
Father, of a Savior Who gave Him- 
self on the cross for human redemp- 
tion from the consequences of sin, of 
the prospect of happiness in heaven 
as compensation for sacrifice made in 
the performance of earthly duties. 

Monsignor O’Dwyer pertinently ob- 
serves: “Catholic education counte- 
nances no partial view of human life 
and it prepares men for every emer- 
gency. It does decry the value of the 
material, but it subordinates it to the 
supernatural. Its discipline is not a 
killjoy, but is rather the most stimu- 
lating tonic for true enjoyment. It 
constantly strives to draw out man’s 
own resources and makes them less 
dependent on external things.” 


A Country Where Students Study 


Straying beyond the routine of his 
duties to philosophize at large, and 
utilizing his conclusions by casting 
them into the form of newspaper cor- 
respondence, a European attache of 
the Associated Press pours forth 
sympathy for the forlorn victims of 
student life in France. Heretofore, by 
the world outside, the Freneh have 
been ranked as “the gay nation.” Are 
they relentless contrivers of dismal 
solemnity for their children? Here is 
the Press correspondent’s report: 

“France still clings to the theory 
that young people are sent to school 
and college solely to learn things out 
of books and to show results for 
money expended on their education. 
‘Bright college years’ and ‘dear old 
school days’ mean little in the life of a 
French student. From the time he 
first starts to school in a black sateen 
pinafore to the day he takes his doc- 
tor’s degree in dignified cap and gown, 
he is made to feel the seriousness of 
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the business of being educated. The 
school girls and women students have 
the same solemn attitude toward 
school.” 

Perhaps French student-life is not 
so doleful as the correspondent’s 
point-of-view. There is genuine pleas- 
ure in intellectual pursuits. There 
are young people in whom cheerful- 
ness is promoted by the reflection that 
they have not been recreant to duty. 
Perhaps the assumption that frivolity 
conduces to happiness, is fallacious. 


It might be interesting to speculate 
as to what French critics would find 
to say of distractions to study exist- 
ing in many of the educational insti- 
tutions of the United States. “Extra- 
curricular activities,” often productive 
of good results, may be overdone. 
Where they receive most generous 
encouragement, however, it some- 
times happens that they fail to suffice 
for the overflow of mapcap energy. 
What would a French observer think 
of the performance of those gay 
youths at a State University of the 
Middle West whose prankishness a 
few days ago resulted in the nearly 
fatal scalding of several of their fel- 
lows undergoing initiation into a fra- 
ternity? 

Argument might be made in favor 
of educational environment efficiently 
promotive of the pursuit of learning 
and incompatible with flagrant demon- 
strations of undergraduate ebullience. 


Practical Help from Books 


Time was when “book-learning” 
was a thing frequently spoken of in 
disparagement by “hard-headed, 
practical men.” This class of individ- 
uals sees the possibility of substan- 
tial value in books today. . Farmers 
are reading books on agriculture, and 
some of them send their sons to col- 
lege. Manufacturers are encourag- 
ing their employes to read technical 
literature. At a luncheon held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of 
the American Marine Library Asso- 
ciation, in New York city, recently, 
one of the speakers was James A. 
Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, who cer- 
tainly may be classed as a “hard- 
headed, practical man.” Here is a 
significant passage from the news- 
paper report of Mr. Farrell’s address: 

“T have always been interested in 
the sea, and I find that a better type 
of man has been attracted to the 
American-owned ships than in past 
vears. I think much of the credit lies 
with the library association, which 
furnishes books to the men, and thus 
helps them prepare themselves for 
promotion to higher rank. I find that 
the men are interested in educational 
literature rather than books of fic- 
tion, and they want to know their 
jobs.” 

The American Marine Library As- 
sociation was organized six years 
ago. and is a flourishing organization. 
Under its auspices libraries were es- 
tablished last year on 1766 ships, at 
225 life-saving stations, and in 60 
light-houses. Books were lent to 
5535 ships and_ stations, the total 
number of books placed in circula- 
tion by this means amounting to 
258,448. 
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The rising standard of intelligence 
among the masses of the people, at- 
tested by the growth of interest in 
worth-while books, is propitious for 
the future of the republic. Ignorance 
tends to foster poverty and vice, 
while the spread of wholesome 
knowledge promotes prosperity and 
progress. 


Current News Topics and Project- 
Work 


In schools all over the country 
dramatic interest has been imparted 
to geography lessons by relating 
them to President-elect Hoover’s 
South American tour. Innumerable 
are the profitable activities to which 
it has given rise wherever the pro- 
ject-system is in vogue and also 
wherever latitude in initiative is al- 
lowed to the individual teacher. 

Map-drawing has received note- 
worthy stimulus. Entire schools have 
engaged in the collection of pictures 
illustrating the cities and the coun- 
tries in his intinerary, the customs 
and costumes of the people, the 
buildings and monuments, and the 
characteristic scenery on which the 


eyes of the distinguished visitor 
would be likely to rest in his 
progress from land to land. Classes 


have made lists of the products of 
South American countries and the 
part they play in the commerce of 
the world, while much information 
has been gathered in relation to the 
history of each nation in South 
America and its present political and 
social condition. 

While the element of timeliness 
may be depended upon to add to the 
interest which children take in their 
work at school, it does not follow 
that topics supplying this element 
are only to be derived from the news- 
papers. In their invaluable handbook 
of educational methods’ “Practical 
Aids for Catholic Teachers,” Sister 
Aurelia and Father Kirsch show that 
Saints’ Days and other recurring an- 
niversaries of the Church furnish ab- 
sorbing themes for desk-work of var- 
ious descriptions as well as for sand- 
table activities and dramatics. 


Public Library Reference Books 
Popular 

Several months ago a_ reporter 
dropped into the reference room of 
the New York Public Library to con- 
sult some volumes devoted to fam- 
ilies of title but found that all were 
in use. The attendant informed the 
reporter that a legion of “foresters,” 
as he calls those who are interested 


in the subject of family trees, oc- 
cupy themselves with genealogical 
works from the time the library 


opens in the morning, until closing 
time. It was explained that people 
who had gained wealth were desir- 
ous of establishing pedigrees for 
themselves. 


Warning! Beware of Magazine Agents 


In view of the risk subscribers some 
times take in entrusting a canvassing 
agent with the payment of subscrip- 
tion, The Journal specially asks «sub- 
seribers to remit direct to the pub- 
lishers. No agents are employed by 
The Journal. 
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THE PRIZE ESSAY 

(Continued from Page 373) 
sive study they have given to a truly noble character in 
our country’s history. 

James: I believe so, too. Admiration often leads to 
imitation. I have heard that those who gaze upon the 
noble statue of the Apollo Belvidere in Rome unconscious- 
ly, assume a more manly and dignified attitude. 

William: Then how much more powerful must be the 
example of real personages, heroes or saints, who adorn 
the pages of history. (George returns). 

George: Well, the deed is done, and now I have only 
to await the close of the contest, and congratulate the 
happy victor. 

William: We sympathize with your disappointment, 
George, but we honor your truthful statement of facts. 

George: O every boy would have done the same, I 
suppose. I cannot imagine anyone enjoying an honor or 
reward which he did not honestly deserve, even if no 
one else knew the circumstances. 

James: I agree with you. Probably young Washington 
would not have enjoyed the cherries from that tree he cut 
down, if he had not told the truth about it to his father. 

William: Fortunately his father appreciated his son’s 
act of virtue. I trust yours will also. 

George (Smiling): O ves; my father’s name will not be 
mentioned in history, but I sincerely believe that he would 
prefer to have me lose any earthly reward, than do a dis- 
honorable deed. 

William: Then he will find a compensation for this dis- 
appointment. 

James: But didn’t you regret the time and labor you 
devoted to this prize essay? 

George: No, really I do not. It was a labor of love, 
ior 1 have a great veneration for the “Father of Our 
Country”, and I strove to make my composition worthy 
of the subject. I remembered the noble words of one of 
our senators: “Never lose sight of the fact that your great- 
est reward is not the fee, but the doing of a perfect piecc 
of work.” 

James: In that, too, Washington set us a noble example, 
for he never worked for money. 

William: True, but then he didn’t need to do so, being 
rich. 

George: Yes, but his wealth did not exempt him from 
the usual consequences of poverty during those trying 
vears of warfare; he shared all the privations and hard- 
ships of his soldiers,—hunger, cold, and fatigue. 

William: You know well the facts about your hero, and 
I believe they will influence your life. 

(Howard, Dick, and other boys enter in a state of ex- 
citement.) 

Howard: George, come quickly to the reception hall. 
The gentlemen of the Committee have made their deci- 
sion, and are waiting to announce the result to you 


George (Astonished): Tome? Why? I am out of the 
contest. 
Howard: So we all thought. But the Chairman, think- 


you were present, made a nice little speech saying that 
your essay was far superior to those of the other boys. 

George: That is very gratifying; but I told the gentle- 
man why my composition must be put aside. 

Howard: Yes, I know. The Chairman mentioned that 
circumstance, and said that your regard for truth showed 
that you could not only appreciate but could imitate the 
virtues of Washington. 

George: © I say! You are making that up, as a little 
joke on me. 

Dick: No, no, George; it’s the solemn truth.—Go on, 
Howard. 

Howard: Then the gentlemen of the Committee sug- 
vested that an exception be made in your favor, regarding 
that condition of state residence and schooling. 

William: And was it decided so? 

Howard: Yes. The Chairman said that it would be unfair to exclude 
from the contest one who had celebrated so well in his essay and 
imitated so well in his actions the noble “Father of Our Country”. 

William: Bravo! and George will get the prize! 

Howard: Yes, the vote was unanimous.—Come, George, the members 
of the Committee are waiting to announce the joyful news. } 

George: I am certainly grateful to them for the kind consideration 
they have shown me.. 

James: My hearty congratulations, George 
over this result as you are. 

George: Thank you. Your friendly feeling adds greatly to my pleas- 
ure at the honor conferred upon me. 

All: Long live our champion essayist! 


We are all as happy 
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Ideal Blackboard Stencils 
Blackboard Stencils are an indispensable aid in 
modern teaching. 





Prepared for the teacher who desires an outline pattern made 
by an artist and of subjects that are artistic, decorative and 
educational, They are all carefully made and when lined in and 
colored by the teacher, make ver 
assortment of subjects, suitable for all grades, subjects and 
occasions. List of subjects on request. Price 5 cents each; 60 
cents a dozen. No order for less than a dozen accepted. 


beautiful pictures. Varied 


Picture Cut-Outs 


Bradley’s Straight Line Picture Cut Outs Combining Paper 
Cutting, Color and Simple Construction Work for Children. The 
designs are printed on heavy tinted paper, each sheet containing 
sectional outlines of one or more complete figures. 


Price per 
set 35 cents. 


Seat Work Manuals 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Cloth, 160 pages, with 
over 300 illustrations. Price 85 cents. 


A new book that solves the seat work problem for the primary 
teacher. Suggestions for best carrying on seat work are first 
given, after which follow nearly 100 sense training exercises, 
300 seat work plans and devices, and 54 schoolroom games. The 
material is arranged in orderly sequence under each heading, the 
aim of the book being to follow up the recitation lesson so that 
the ne made there may be reinforced during the seat work 
peri 


Orders prepaid promptly filled 


DESMOND PUBLISHING CO., 


445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Aurora, Guido Reni—One of Our 3000 Color Prints 


Picture Study 
in Color 


Courses arranged using our APPROVED 
COLOR PRINTS as adopted by leading state 
and city boards. 

ARTEXT PRINTS and ARTEXT JUNIORS 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL and LESSON PLANS 
by Heckman, Columbia University, complete 
with two supplements ..................cscceceseee $1.00 


SAMPLE SET of 200 JUNIOR PRINTS....$3.00 
Courses of study and sample print free. 


Write today to 
Art Extension Society 


Incorporated for Educational Service 
The Art Center Order Division 
New York City Westport, Conn. 





Compendium of High School (Acad- 
emic) Religion 


(Continued from Page 374) 


is the chant of the Roman Church, 
yet it is equally true that the chant 
handed down by tradition in other 
rites is entitled to be considered as 
truly liturgical; for example, the Am- 
brosian chant in the Ambrosian rite, 
the Mozarabic chant in the Mozara- 
bic rite, and the Greek chant in the 
Greek rite. 


The Liturgy a Soul-Stirring Sym- 
phony. 
Through the cycle of the years, 


Holy Mother Church responds to the 
soul’s craving for the beautiful, by 
inviting her children to the entranc- 
ing symphony of her liturgy, which 
now bursts forth into the joyous 
strains of the Gloria in Excelsis at 
the crib of the new-born King. or 
again to the solemn minor movement 
of Good Friday’s lamentations and 
reproaches, until the new life of her 
Risen Lord re-echoes in the glorious 
thrill of the Exultet and Alleluia. 


An Individual Experiment in a Lon- 
don School 


(Continued from Page 376) 
GRAMMAR 


Analysis from Exercise 59. 
GEOGRAPHY 

a. Chapter III, 

Commerce. 

b. Revision of Asia. 
HISTORY 

Parliament under Henry VIII. 
ARITHMETIC 

Exercise XII. 

RECORD OF WORK 

Week ending May 5th— 

Completed all the work planned 
for this week, except ninety pages of 
Barnaby Rudge. 

I have also begun next 
Grammar and Arithmetic. 
Week ending May 9th— 

Finished all the work planned for 
this week except fifty pages of Bar- 
naby Rudge. I have also completed 
next week’s composition. 

Week ending May 19th— 

Completed all the work planned for 
this week, except some pages of B. 
Rudge. Of next week’s work, T have 
done: the Grammar, four sums, and 
part of the composition. 

Week ending May 26th— 

I have finished all the work 
planned on my syllabus, except the 
completion of Barnaby Rudge. (This 
I completed on May 30th.) 


of 


Gateways 


weck’s 


As a masterpiece of art is the final 
result of many strokes of the chisel, of 
many slight touches of the brush, so a 
beautiful life, in like manner, is the 
ultimate outcome of many small deeds 
and unimportant actions. Faithfulness 
to detail produces perfection in art; 
faithfulness in trifling matters makes 
the perfect life. 


“Other schools may have more 
elaborate buildings, may be able to 
spend thousands of dollars for equip- 
ment and recreational facilities, but 
none can surpass the training in char- 
acter, morality and citizenship which 
is given in the parochial schools.”— 
Rev. James McHugh. 
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NEW BOOKS 
REVIEWED 





Pilgrims, Indians and Patriots. The 
Pictorial History of America from 
the Colonial Age to the Revolu- 
tion. 3y Randolph G. Adams. 
Cloth, 207 pages. Price, $3 net. 
Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton, 

From the William L. Clements 
Library at the University of Michi- 
gan, a collection notably rich in 
books relating to America, of which 
Mr.. Adams is the official custodian, 
he has collected sixty-eight quaint 
illustrations, some of them, like 
Father Hennepin’s “Niagara” and 
Paul Revere’s “Boston Massacre,” 
which have been made familiar to the 
general public by more or less accu- 


rate reproductions, but many of 
which will possess the charm of 
novelty even for Americans of the 
present generation. A noteworthy 


circumstances in connection with these 
pictures is that they are not made 
from redrawings but from _ photo- 
types of the originals, by which 
means every line of the originals has 
been reproduced. The first use to 
which Mr. Adams put them was to 


throw them upon the screen in the 
course of illustrated lectures, the 
lectures being “built around” the 
pictures. The book is made up of 


the pictures plus a revision of Mr. 
Adams’ talks. It is not a textbook. 
It is a series of informal glimpses of 
life in what is now the United States 
between the vears 1607, when John 
Smith came to Virginia, and 1783, 
which brought the close of the Re- 
volutionary War. 


Rational Objective Tests in Book- 
keeping and Accounting. Series A. 
Ten tests, each in two sections, 
which may be used with any first- 


vear bookkeeping text. Also 
Teacher’s Manual and Keys, 8 
Nages, PREG: oie cess The Gregg 


Publishing Company, New York. 

In each test the first section con- 
sists of twentv-five true-false items 
and the second of the same number 
of completion items. The tests may 
be used with any first-year bookkeep- 
ing text, and the series, one test not 
being dependent upon another, may 
be given in any order the teacher 
finds most conformable to his partic- 
ular plan of instruction. 


The Young Child. By Bird T. Bald- 
win. Stiff paper covers, 36 pages. 
Price, 35 cents net. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago. 

Prehistoric Man. By George Grant 
MacCurdy, Stiff paper covers, 46 
pages. Price, 35 cents net. The 
American Library Association, 
Chicago. 

These are the latest additions to 
the admirable series entitled ‘“Read- 
ing With a Purpose.” Each is by a 
writer competent to direct students 
and general readers to valuable cur- 
rent books in his especial field. 
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Pathe 


MOTION PICTURES 
Ooo 


The Criterion of 
Excellence in 
Educational 

Pictures 
o 


Pathe offers the best devel- 
oped -educational motion 
picture service available 
today because it has had 
not only the endorsement 
but also the active aid of 
many of the world’s lead- 
ing educators. 


Current releases include more 
than 125 subjects on Geogra- 
phy, Current Events, Chil- 
dren of all Lands, Music, 
Nature Study, Aviation and 
other educational topics. 
Also numerous religious 
features appropriate for pa- 
rochial or parish house use. 
In addition Pathe now re- 
leases every two weeks a 
special edition of Pathe 
News especially adapted 
for teaching of Current 
Events in schools. 


Many educational subjects 
are now also available on 


16 mm. as well as stand- 
ard film. 




































> 


Sandard width films 
may be rented on an 
attractive lease plan— 
16 mm. subjects are 
offered for outright 
sale. Pathe service is 
always at your dis- 
posal in arranging 
the best programs 
for any _ purpose. 
Teachers’ Aid 
pamphlets 
and complete in- 
formation on _ re- 
quest. 





"Rang MAR 


| Pathe Exchange, Inc., Dept. C.S.J.-1 | 
| 35 W. 45th St., New York City. | 
| Please send me descriptive literature on | 
Pathe Pictures. I am interested in a pro- 

| gram for the purpose of 


Name | 
PAE isindcawennsns 
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Exercises in Change-Making. By El- 
mer H. Staffelbach, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director 
of Department of Commerce, State 
Teachers College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and George E. Freeland, 
Ph.D., Director Education and 
Teacher Training, State Teachers 
College, San Jose, California; Lec- 
turer in Elementary Education, 
Stanford University. Bound in pad 
form, 79 sheets of exercises, pre- 
ceded by directions. Price, 
American Book Company, 


York.. 


New 


Teachers’ Manual to Accompany Ex- 
ercises in Change-Making. Staffel- 
bach-Freeland. Stiff paper covers, 
14 pages. Prove, ....<2.. American 
Book Company, New York. 

The extent to which change-mak- 
ing is for many people an important 
activity in connection with daily life, 
and the practical advantage derivable 
from rapidity and accuracy in the 
operation, have suggested the formu- 
lation of the series of exercises here 
presented, which provides a_ succes- 
sion of drills that will be beneficial 
not only to pupils in the grades, but 
in many instances to “others higher 
up.” The exercises may be used in 
large classes with the best results. 


With Saints and Sages. A Book of 
Reflections and Prayers. Compiled 
and Edited by Rev. F. X. Lasance, 
Author of “My Prayer-Book,” etc. 
Imitation leather, limp, 796 pages. 
Price, $4.75 net. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 

The wide field of devotional litera- 
ture has been traversed to gather 
choice specimens for this “garden of 
spiritual flowers.” It is a companion 
volume to Father Lasance’s “Lift Up 
Your Hearts.” Here is _ profitable 
reading for spare moments on every 
day in the year. Here is inspiration 
for every mood of thought and every 
exigency of life. 


Commercial Law by Cases. By 
Harold E. Cowan, head of the 
Commercial Department, the High 
School, Dedham, Mass; Margaret 
F. Shea, the Memorial High School 
for Girls, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and George A. Morin, Member of 
the Massachusetts Bar. Cloth, 390 
pages, Price, Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 

The object of this book is not to 
“make everyone his own lawyer,” but 
to give every intelligent student re- 
liable and useful knowledge on the 
subject of law. The volume can be 
confidently recommended for use in 
secondary schools. 


Fundamentals of Business. A Course 
of Junior Business Training. By C. 
E. Birch, B.S. in Ed., M. Accts. 
Cloth, 177 pages. Price, ......... 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York.. 

Three purposes are held in mind by 
the author: To assist in vocational 
guidance, to teach business facts of 
general value, and to afford elemen- 
tary vocational training. The course 
can be completed in nine weeks by 
taking a lesson a day, or may be 
lengthened at the judgment of the 
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teacher. In combination with other 
elementary commercial subjects _ it 
may be made the basis of a useful 
year in elementary business training. 
Fundamentals of Business Practice. 
Laboratory Material for Use in 
Junior Business Training Courses. 
3v C. E. Birch, B.S. in Ed., LL.B., 
M.Accts. Bound in a pad, with 
cardboard back and _ stiff paper 
front cover; some thirty pages of 
text, followed by 100 assignment 
sheets with various business forms 
printed in outline for the student 
to complete. Price, The 

Gregg Publishing Company, New 

York. 

The rapid acquisition of vocational 
and cultural values is made easy to 
students who use this piece of mod- 
ern equipment. Not only is distinct 
practical benefit derived at each stage 
of the progress, but desire is aroused 
for further instruction. The student’s 
manual which is bound with the pad 
is a separate unit,, and may be re- 
moved and preserved for reference. 


The Classics. Their History and Pre- 
sent Status in Education. A Sym- 
posium of Essays. Edited by Felix 
M.. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Litt.D, Cap- 
uchin College, Catholic University 
of America. Cloth, 279 pages. 
Price, $3 net. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee. 

Greek as a school subject has al- 
most entirely disappeared, while as 
a college and university subject it oc- 
cupies a place very subordinate to 
that which formerly was assigned to 
it by universal consent. The status 
of Latin is better, but by no means 
secure. While the actual number of 
Latin students is larger than it was, 
the proportional number, compared 
with the total attendance, has de- 
creased, and many of the students are 
accomplishing only perfunctory work. 
The papers and discussions making 
up the contents of this volume were 
presented at the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, held at St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary, Hinsdale, Illinois, last summer. 
While the book makes a special ap- 
peal to those charged with the train- 
ing of men for the priesthood, it car- 
ries a timely message to all enlisted 
in the work of Catholic education. It 
will be inspirationally as well as prac- 
tically useful to all who are preparing 
to become teachers of Latin or Greek. 


Catholic Faith and Practice. A Hand- 
book of Popular Instruction. By 
the Rev. John E. Pichler. Adapted 
by Isabel Garahan, B.A. Cloth, 458 
pages. Price, $3 net. B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Upon what foundation must soci- 

ety and the state be reconstructed to 

redeem the world from the welter of 
ruin and the tempest of hate and 


despair consequent upon the cata- 
clysm of the World War? The an- 
swer to this question here offered 


with the confidence of conviction is: 
“The religion of Jesus Christ.” The 
book is written in language devoid of 
unnecessary technicality. with the 
purpose of enabling all the world to 
become acquainted with the Catholic 
religion as it really is.” 
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—————— 


S/iTee Gi iialiilla 
Great Northern 


Meet a 
(ips le 





RAVELERS select the 

Great Northern forits won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
‘loop’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 


moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


om 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


a 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 








Play “‘AT ONCE”’’ with the 
SONG-0-PHONE 


This popular musical instrument wil! 
furnish music for your school band 
and entertainments throughout the 
school year. 

Without practice—or study—with- 
out musical training whatever chil- 
dren can produce fine orchestral 
effects on these wonder instru- 

ments. 

Hundreds of successful pupil 

bands, attest to the popularity of 

these quickly played trombones, 
cornets, saxophones, etc. 
The children will enjoy it. 
You will find it an excellent 
way to develop their musical 
sense. Plan now for your 
SONG-O-PHONE band 
Write today for catologue; 
inexpensive, 70c to $3.25 


a each, 
THE SONOPHONE COMPANY 
Dept. J, 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOK ORDERS FILLED 
Send for list of Special Offerings 


DESMOND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 













Sister Julia. (Susan McGroarty), Sis- 
ter of Notre Dame de Namur. By 
Sister Helen Louise, A.M., Sister 
of Notre Dame de Namur. With an 
Introduction by Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D. Cloth, 375 pages. 
Price, $5 net. Benziger Brothers, 
New York. 

To the subject of this interesting 
and inspiring addition to biograph- 
ical literature is accorded, among 
other distinguished services, the 
merit of establishing the first strictly 
collegiate school for American Cath- 
olic Young women. She came from 
Donegal to the United States in 1846. 
The story of her life is summarized 
by Dr. Shahan as “in its own way a 
mirror of the calling, the spirit, pur- 
pose, and accomplishments of our 
Catholic Teaching Sisterhoods.” As 
her oustanding work he points to 
Trinity College. “She lived to see it 
built and opened in close proximity 
to the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, with the highest ecclesiastical ap- 
proval and encouragement.” 


Handy Book of English Composition. 
By Ruth M. Whitfield, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, 
Iilinois, Cloth, 350 pages, .......-. 
Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. 

For the purposes of a school text 
book, or for reference when those 
who have finished with school find 
occasion to brush up the memory on 
subjects connected with verbal ex- 
pression, this compact volume will 
be found a treasure. Every principle 
of grammar and composition is 
stated tersely and clearly, as well as 
every formal precept and rule, and 
all are indexed so that to turn to any 
one desired is but the work of a 
moment. On account of its lucidity, 
an excellent text for beginners. 


Ourselves and Our City. By Frances 
Carpenter, F.R.G.S. Cloth, 297 
pages. Price, American 
Book Company, New York. 

This is an addition to the series of 
industrial and civic readers for the 
lower grades of elementary schools 
which are collectively entitled “Car- 
penter’s Journey Club Travels.” The 
topics treated embrace everything re- 
lating to municipal government and 
the duties of good _ citizenship per- 
taining thereto which can be re- 
garded as coming within the compre- 
hension of intelligent youth. By 
means of ingenious narrative, perpet- 
ual interest is maintained. The illus- 
trations are numerous, superbly exe- 
cuted, and up to date. 


New Style-Book of Business English. 
By Max J. Herzberg. Head of the 
English Department, Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training High 
School, Newark, N. J. Cloth, 362 
pages. Price, $1.75 net. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, New York. 

The speaking and writing of Eng- 
lish in accordance with the best busi- 
ness usage and the understanding of 
English as it is used in business are 
objects set before those who use this 
book, and it affords the means for 
their attainment, besides which it sup- 
plies a body of literature especially 
helpful to persons training for busi- 
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ness careers. A careful study is made 
of all types of letters, telegrams, 
cablegrams, radiograms, advertise- 
ments and reports; correct oral habits 
are inculcated, and practice is afforded 
in the answering of questions, the 
carrying of messages, and the conduct 
of interviews, sales talks and tele- 
phone conversations. Particular stress 
is laid on the correct pronunciation of 
words. Filing and indexing are dis- 
cussed. Two chapters are intended to 
give the student vocational inspira- 
tion, information and counsel. Em- 
phasis is laid on cultural as well as 
practical qualifications and the 
function of imagination in business 
receives frequent illustration. The 
book is a mine of information for the 
young man preparing for business 


The New Corona Readers. Book Six. 
By Maurice Francis Egan, Brother 
Leo, James H. Bassett. Cloth, 384 
pages. Price, 84 cents net. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

This is the final book of a series 
which presents a complete and bal- 
anced programme for reading exer- 
cises in Catholic Schools. The central 
theme of the religious selections run- 
ning through the series is the life of 
Our Blessed Lord, concluded in Book 
Six with accounts of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost and the early days of 
the Church. Other religious reading 
and a wide range of secular literature 
comprise the remainder of the con- 
tents, all the selections evincing uner- 
ring taste and judgment on the part of 
the compilers. Difficult words are de- 
fined and _ difficult pronunciations 
made clear. Often other helps to un- 
derstanding are supplied and numer- 
ous devices employed to insure 
thought on the part of the student. 
The illustrations of Book Six are from 
original drawings by Rodney Thom- 
son and of high artistic value. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges. Course 
IV. Life Problems. By John M. 
Cooper, D D., the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Cloth, 207 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net. The Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, Washington, D. C. 
While this book is the third in or- 

der of publication in the series in 
which it belongs, it is designated as 
Course Four for the reason that it is 
especially adapted to the fourth year 
in college. Its object is to correlate 
religion with life. Its chapters have 
been built up around problems sug- 
gested by members of the student bo- 
dy, thus gaining a degree of practical- 
ity which could have been reached so 
well in no other way. 


The High School Library. Its Func- 
tions in Education. By Hannah 
Logasa, Librarian of the University 
High School, the University of Chi- 
cago. Cloth, 283 pages. Price, 
mete nmannanries D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. ; 
There was need of a book like this. 

The information it contains is prac- 
tical, its chief purpose being to show 
the functions of the library in second- 
ary schools and to set forth the prin- 
ciples on which modern high school 
library service is based, as well as to 
indicate the direct and indirect con- 
tributions of the library to the object- 
ives of education. 
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Pay 
Double 
Dividends 


Dayton Safety Lad- 
ders are economical 
because they far 
outwear o 1 d-style 
stepladders. The 
money they save by 
preventing accidents 
; and speeding up 
work gives you an extra dividend. 
Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. Moder- 
ately priced. 


Write Dept. CSJ-1 
for complete information 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 


121-123 West Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative: 
E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and 160 other distributors 

from Coast to Coast. a 





Tm ARR 
School and Church Plays 

The Little Flower. 

A Shower of Roses. 

A Rose from the Little Queen. 

St. Catherine. 

That Child Labor Amendment. 

The Graduates Make Their Choice. 

Sweetness Comes to Earth. 

A Christmas Play. 

“Peace, Be Still.” 

50 cents each, payable by money order in ad- 
vance, 

Plays not Exchanged or Returned 

Address: SISTER MARY GILBERT 
St. John’s Academy, = Union St., Schenectady, 





Academy of Our Lady 


9th and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Accredited Boarding and Day School 


for Girls 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Cellege and Normal Preparatory, 
Science, Music, Art 


Address Sister Secretary 


FEBRUARY IS NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
PRESS MONTH 


Resolve now to do your part in building a 
better and stronger Catholic Press—secure a 
new subscriber for The Journal—renew your 
own subscription now—patronize The Jour- 
nal’s advertisers and tell them you appreciate 
seeing their ads in your magazine. 


END SICKNESS 
THIS NEW WAY 


No medicine, drugs or dieting. Just a 
light, small, comfortable inexpensive Radio- 
Active Pad, worn on the back by day and 
over the stomach at night. Sold on free trial. 
You can be sure it is helping you before you 
buy it. Over 150,000 sold on this plan. Thou- 
sands have written us that it healed them of 
Neuritis, Rheumatism, High Blood Pressure, 
Constipation, Nervous Prostration, Heart, 
Lungs, Liver, Kidney and Bladder trouble, etc. 
No matter what you have tried; or what your 
trouble may be, try Degnen’s Radio-Active 
Solar Pad at our risk. Write today for FREE 
Trial offer and descriptive literature. Radium 
Appliance Co., 378 Bradbury Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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NEW ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. Johnson System being installed. 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


HIS important problem has been solved in the following new buildings for which contracts have been 
made for the JOHNSON SYSTEM: 


St. Matthew’s School, Allouez, Wis. St. James School, Ranatn,, me. St. Mary Magdelene School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. John’s School, Antigo, Wis. Holy Rosary, pocemnets OF St. Michael’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Mary’s School, B urlington, Wis. Sacred Heart High School, Madison, Wis. St. Rose’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Joseph’s School, Cudahy, Wis. St. Mary’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. Sisters of Mercy High School, Milwaukee 
School, DeP St. Sebastian’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. St. Stanislaus School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Joseph’s School, Marinette, Wis. Holy Angels High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Alexander’s School, ilwaukee, Wis. School for Dominican Fathers, Milwaukee, 
. Barbara’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. St. Catherine’s School, Racine, Wis. 
. Elizabeth’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. St. Edward’s School, Racine, Wis. 
St. Casimer’s School, Kenosha, Wis. . Gerard’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. St. Stanislaus School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


THE FUEL SAVING ALONE OF 15 TO 35 PER CENT WITH JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL PAYS FOR 
ITS INSTALLATION THE FIRST FEW YEARS, AND REMAINS AN ECONOMY FACTOR EVER AFTER 


Authorities agree that the maintaining of proper temperature conditions in the school room is the im- 
portant essential of a heating and ventilating system. 


Milwaukee JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices in all Large Cities 





Just Published 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


LOWER GRADES MIDDLE GRADES HIGHER GRADES 


Manual for Teachers 





The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each book, 
each grade, and each topic. 


II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual 
computing business world. 


III. Clear cut explanations. 
IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching devices. 
V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 


American Book Company 
330 E. 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


Physics—Chemistry—General Science—Biology—Agriculture. 

If so you should have our new catalog No. 38S. Prices have been 
reduced and you can now secure Milvay laboratory equipment at no 
more expense than ordinary science supplies cost. Our prompt service 
and high standard of quality makes our science materials most econom- 
ical. If you teach any of the above sciences send for the free 450 page 
catalog today. Every page will interest you. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


1735 No. Ashland Ave. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 


CANON & FUGUE, 
GREGORIAN CHANT 


by 


REV. F. JOS. KELLY, 
Mus. Doc. F. R. C. O. 


Holy Name Institute 
9844 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Special rates for classes of three or more 


OT te oe a TERR a NR NR 
Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses, “Home 


Study Bulletin FREE. Teachers’ Pro- 
fessional College, Washington, D. C. 


Plays for Catholic Schools 


Better Than Gold (For a May Festival 





OP GPANMANER) os 5 kkeea kane seaws 40c 
A Day With Peggy (One-Act Comedy 
POP ID sci Ons nesanvesseccaves 35¢ 
The Young Professor (One-Act Play 
POF DOPED) v:ssccwsarcaaviewsceisees’s 35c 
MCHINCEN OF NASATON: ccc siciaseesic 35¢ 
Se Pariek s Wleda . 6 sci ce ccscceens 35c 
Miothier’s Birthday ...cccsesccvceces $5¢ 
Little Saint Teresa (of Spain)....... 35c 
Saint Teresa’s Roses (the “Little 
MORN gece cx seennweainesans 30c 
A Crown for the Queen of May...... 35c 
Katy Did (for girls and boys)....... 35c 
A Happy Mistake (for girls and boys) 35c 
TOW GOONS: oc cds cvsascancdcsan 35¢ 


Schoolgirl Visions (for Graduation) ..35c 
Their Class Motto (for Graduation) ..35c 
A Shakespeare Pageant (for Gradua- 
UD? iscoensas ceaveneneuns eceuaws 40c 
Plans for the Holidays............... 30c 
The Bandit’s Son (Mission Play for 
, boys, relating to the present troubles 


PRUNE aac siaanun wiccuaieeees 35c 
Pearls for the Missions (for girls)... .30c 
MONG TION -o5:< cd ccwienscnneecs nace 40c 
DIRTy PRMUMIOR oi .6cciensascenamccens 40c 
Three Gifts for the Divine Child 

(Christmas Play for Girls) ......... 30c 


All plays payable in advance by money 
order. Bank checks will not be accepted 
unless accompanied by 15 cents to pay for 
exchange. No plays sent on approval or 
exchanged. Complete Catalogue, 3 cents. 

Address: 

SISTER M. AGNES 
1410 Mount Royal Boulevard, 
Outremont, Montreal, Canada 


Chicago, Illinois 


FIR HAS NO TERRORS 
for teachers and students who 
use POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE FIRE 
ESCAPES in their Fire Drills. It’s the 
only Fire Escape of any kind (with a ser- 
vice record) approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. .Catalog on request. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. 
1863 Conway Bldg. CHICAGO 





An Inexpensive Permanently Plastic 
Modeling Clay 
Write for Booklet 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
1511 Bates St. 








FOLK 
DANCES 


Games — Festivals 
Pageants — Athletics 
Thousands of teachers 
use the material in our 
books.  64-page _illus- 
trated descript a catalogue, with Table of 
Contents of oks, sent on request. A. S. 
BARNES & CO., Publishers of Educational 
Books since 1838, 67 W. 44 St., New York. 


Saint. Teresa Little Flower Medal 


Cut out this advertise- 
cont and send to us with 
A) your name and address 
A and we will mail you this 
y Little Flower Medal abso- 
lutely FREE, without one 
cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept. X91, Providence, R. I. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


New—Clean—Good Plays—Songs—Stunts 
for Every Occasion 

Get new book “Sing-Song Stunt wot 

35 Cents 
Free catalog from “The House That Hel; 

an ENTERTAINMENT HOU. E. 

Franklin, Ohio 
Also oun. s Ogden, Denver, Colo. 


TYPEWRITERS 
$3.00 Down, $5.00 per Month. 
Invincible Rebuilt Typewriters. All 
makes, fully guaranteed. See us before 

buying. Low Rental Rates. 
American a Writing Machine Co. 
127 Second St 








Phone Grand 8 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SISTERS! BROTHERS! 
CLERGY! Lay Teachers! 


Mention The Journal to advertisers 


The advertisers are the greatest 
factor in making THE JOUR- 
NAL a financial success. 











Stage Scenery 


Universal Scenic Studio 
(Incorporated) 


378-380 FIFTH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 
PLAYS 


184 184 Hospitals 
and Institutions 


ARE USING FATHER JOHN’S 
MEDICINE FOR COLDS AND 
BODY BUILDING 


Father John’s Medicine is now be- 
ing used in 184 hospitals, and institu- 
tions from coast to coast in the 
United States and Canada. 

During its 73 years of success in 
the treatment of colds, throat troubles 
and as a body builder, Father John’s 
Medicine has come to be recognized 
in a great many hospitals and chari- 
table institutions as having great val- 
ue. Because it is guaranteed free from 
alcohol or drugs in any form, doctors 
recommend it. 


IN lsey 
aT) Te 


seit 
BUILDS HEALTH 


No Alcohol or Dangerous Drugs 


Speakers, Dialogues and Enter- 
tainments. Address Dept. F. 
Catalogue = on request 
AMES PUB. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 












HELPS 
WEAK 
CHILDREN 
GROW 

STRONG 














Your druggist can get Father John’s Med- 
icine for you if he does not have it in stock, 
or we will send a large size bottle by express 
— if you send your order with $1.20 to 

ather John’s Medicine Co., Lowell, Mass. 















KNOW HOW 


To Teach the Leading Handwriting System 


The Palmer Method Plan of teaching handwriting provides an easy way for 
teachers to qualify and to secure outstanding results. 


The Palmer Method Primary Plan is Scientific 


Palmer Method textbooks have kept pace with modern educational thought and 
are in harmony with modern courses of study for primary and elementary schools. 
The Primary Plan which has been so fruitful in good results provides for teaching 
correct handwriting habits of posture, penholding and movement from the be- 
ginning. 


Complete information about the Palmer Method Handwriting Plan will be sent 


on request to teachers everywhere. Address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Dept. C.S.J. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portland, Oregon 














Endorsed by 
United States Government 


Playground Apparatus 
We carry a complete line of playground ap- 
paratus especially adapted for school use. 
Hundreds of schools thruout the United 
States have their playground equipped with 
Tothill slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, ete. 
Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory 
is guaranteed 
Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W. . TOTH I LL culnnon Ass 1875 


“Oh, Nol”? fie: “Never!” 


exclaim if you pees aa = ie your children 
saying: “I am a new beginner.” — ‘‘Finally, 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 


HALF HOUR PLAYS 


One for every child. 10 cents each 


The Boston Tea Party 
The Bishop’s Silver Candlesticks 
Rip Van Winkle 
Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas 
Robin Hood 
Christmas at the Manor Hall 
Rumpelistiltskin, also 
Parliamentary Law for Young People 
(For club and class use) 
10 cents each; special rates for 50 
of any of these 


Johnny he grew worse, and died.””— “I will 
come, providing it does not rain.”"—"“*Previous 


to dying he made his will." Some big folks 
use euch inelegancies of speech, too. Better 
get that handy little book, “A Desk Book of 
Errors in English,” by Frank H. Vizetelly, and 


correct all such slips. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
Desmond Pub. Co., 306 Colby-Abbot Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New Address: 
Lake Lure, N. C. 





CHOCOLATES 


“A Dainty Delight” 





Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 
Successor to 


ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO. 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 


ame oak cs 
Adapt the Size of the Room 
to the Gathering 
T takes but a few minutes to convert a large room 
into many with Wilson Sectionfold Partitions. 
They fold back easily and out of the way when 
not in service. They can be made to harmonize with 
any setting and are as adaptable to old buildings as 
tonew. Made complete at our factory and 
guaranteed. 
Send for 40-page Catalogue No. 26 
Tue J. G. Witson CorporaTION 
11 East 38th Street, New York City % 
= Offices in all principal cities 


Everything in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 E, Wells Street MILWAUKEE 
— Mail orders given special attention—— 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


. of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 


Directory of Supplies and Equipment | 
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J OSEPH GILLOTT’S. 
STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 


Fer Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


Distributors: 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers St., New York 





Repairing Promptly Attended to 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 
STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 
School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 


Manufacturing of 


Fraternal and 
Religious Jewelry 
Nurses Badges, 


Class Rings and Pins 


FRED J. THELEMAN 
Office and Factory 
133 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





ne ee SCENERY 


TELE EIN» 


cenic Studios 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


LATIN GAMES 


Latin Noun Games..........sses0. 50 cents each 
Five Different Verb Games....... 35 cents each 

Three Latin Sentence Games, affording prac- 
tice in the use of nouns, especially in the 
dative and accusative, nominative and abla- 
vs and locative cases. 50 cents each. 3 for 
1 

Write for descriptive circulars. 

THE LATIN GAME CO. 

118 N. Meade St. Appleton, Wisconsin 


Try This Brush At 
Our Expense! 





It eliminates the use of sweep- 
ing. compound and floor oil— 
saving fom $8 to $15 per sea- 


son. Also does away with 97% 
of the dust. Endorsed by lead- 
ing schools. 

“30 Days Free Trial” 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COMPANY 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 





A Replacement Well 
Without an Equal 


The U. S. Inkwell takes care 
of replacements more quickly, 
and costs less than any other 
school desk inkwell that is made. 
It is noiseless—it is dust-proof, 
and the student cannot tinker 
with it or spill ink easily. e 

will supply your school direct from factory 
or you can get the U. S. Inkwell from any 
school supply jobber. Write today for free 
samples of the two sizes, Senior and Junior. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 8S. W. 9th St. Des Moines, Iowa 










FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
(RESTING OW DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 





For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


By Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book 1, The Understanding Prince Grade 4 


INDELIBLE 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
37 HENSHAW AVE - NORTHAMPTON - MAS . 





Book 2. High and Far Grade 5 

OVATNY Book 3. The Wonderful Tune Grade 6 
Book 4. The Great Conquest Grade 7 

We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), Book 5. Outward Bound Grade 8 


Paralle] Text ($1.60 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Cacsar’s Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations-of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries,at $1. 25; Noble's Large Type Spanish-English, 

English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 

TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-, 16 FIFTH AVE., N. Y¥. CITY 


These readers are the outgrowth 
of Dr. Condon’s profound per- 
sonal conviction that soul culture 
is the most important and most 
necessary phase of education, and 
that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest 
concern. 


Designed primarily as textbooks 
of moral education, these books 
are filled with material of ethical 
importance, most of it being new 
to school readers. 





PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


for 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1707 Forest Home Ave. 
Milwaukee - - - Wisconsin 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


Se: |; or Free Catalog and Prices 





THE DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
638 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


For Teachers and Clergy 


Waukesha 


po 


Water, Ginger Ale 


Waukesha Roxo Company 


Telephone Broadway 5030 
118 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Patended 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotten 
Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 














Augsburg 


Drawing Books 
Water Colors 
Wax Crayons 
Drawing Pencils 
Assorted Colors Art 
Paper in Envelope 
White Drawing Tablets 
First Grade Material 
Mail Orders Solicited 


AUGSBURG DRAWING CO. 


Morristown, Tenn. 


CS 
View the Crucifixion Through 
a Nu-Scope 


7} 
a 
CS (The _ Stereoscope) 
SN) ) : or: impressive, 
LS y Ss realistic. The Nu- Scope 


| packsawaY i8 sanitary, collapsi- 

- Cae, ble and_ unbreakable. 

* Should be in every 

By, Mail $1.00 prepaid including set of 
10 crucifixtion views. Also list of subjects. 

NU-SCOPE COMPANY 


ORATIONS DEBATES 
ESSAYS, Etc. 


prepared to order on given subjects. Manu- 
scripts revised, reconstructed, and typed. 
Outlines furnished. Translations made. 
Twenty-six years’ experience. 


MILLER LITERARY AGENCY 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


- If you cannot attend high 
Home Study: school or college, write 


for our bulletin on ‘“‘How to Study at Home.” 
High School, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Engineering, Higher Accountancy, 
Normal Civil Service, Law, and many other 
courses thoroughly taught by mail. Bulletin 
Free. Write: Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


W. KUNDMANN BINDERY 


Special attention to the binding of books for 
the Clergy and Institutions. 
Out-of-town work consigned by Parcel Post or 
Express, given careful attention. 
References: St. Francis Seminary, Pio Nono 
College, Marquette University and this Journal. 
New Address: 3rd Floor, Terminal Bldg. 
Phone Broadway 4706 Milwaukee, Wis. 


also College Books of all Publishers, new and used 
at reduced prices. We can save you money on all 
the books you have to purchase and will accept in 
part payment any text books you may wish to dispose 
of if salable with us. Tell All Your Friends. There 
is no School or College ~— Nel Reference Book pub- 
lished that we vannot furnis 

BARNES & NOBLE, Inc., 6 Fifth Ave, N. Y. City 


PLAYS ! PLAYS! 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
25 West 4Sth St. “New Yorke Citv West 45th St., New York Citv 


ox Cree 


school. 


Reading, Penna. 








Girls’ School Uniforms 
Graduation & Confirmation 
Dresses 
Best values in the country. Catalogue and 

samples sent upon request. 


H. Saas & CO., cemeepee 
553 8th Avenue New York 
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Great solid walls, 
of time defying 
natural slate, 
each day give to 
America’s fore- 
most schools the 
best in black- 
boards 


Che Catholic School Journal 


JANUARY, 1929 


The Baltimore 
City College at 
Baltimore, Md., 
characteristic 
of the leading 
schools of today 
enjoying the best 
in blackboards 


So that you may have the best 
{Insist on ‘“‘Pyramid’’ Quality} 


When you buy blackboards, what do you 
expect? Don’t you want a blackboard that 
will give you constant service even after the 
building has been condemned? 

That’s the kind of service being rendered 
today with “PYRAMID” NATURAL 
SLATE Blackboards. 

Constant writing, erasing and washing 
day after day, year in and year out. Settling 
buildings, cracking walls, changing temper- 
atures, these are the tests a board must 
stand. For centuries, leading schools all 
over the country have used these black- 
boards of natural slate, cutting down ex- 
pensive upkeep. 


Rigid and exacting are the tests your 
board must meet before you receive it. In- 
spection after inspection from the time this 
treasure of nature is quarried, insuring you 
centuries of service so that you may have 
the best. There is no substitute for this nat- 
ural blackboard. 


Your inquiry for estimates will be given 
prompt attention. A little book “In the 
Quarries of ‘Pyramid’ Slate” is yours for 
the asking. “Natural Slate for Black- 
boards,” another book giving you all infor- 
mation on this “Pyramid” blackboard will 
also be sent gratis. 


Tatura ral siateDiackboard Co 





ST50 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Penna. 


Branch Offices in All 
Principal Cities 





Laboratory Furniture 
Encourages Pupils to 


Make Higher Grades 


Any teacher of Physics, Chemistry or Biol- 
ogy will tell you that students do their best 
work when they have access to properly de- 
signed and properly built laboratory furniture. 
With everything handy—everything neat—the 
student is inspired to higher grades. 

In designing and building Kewaunee Labo 
ratory Furniture, we have kept foremost in 
mind the needs of the student, as well as the 
professional chemists. Workmanship in each 
piece of Kewaunee Furniture is of the very 
finest. Drawers slide easily and smoothly. 
They do not stick, warp or cause trouble. 
Doors swing freely, locks work as they should, 
doors and panels will not warp out of shape. 

Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is used in 
the laboratories of hundreds of parochial 
schools and colleges throughout the country. 

Instructors and buyers of laboratory furni- 
ture should write for information. Address all 
inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 





Announcing 


The second Marquette Monograph on Education, 
entitled 


The Community School Visitor 


By SIsTER MARY SALOME, O.5.F. 
With Introduction by 
Dr. Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK 


Catholic teachers welcome the community school 
visitor as the right arm of strength and hope in 
inethods, knowing that as she analyzes cause and 
effect in good teaching, and judges positive progress 
in the lives of pupils, that they as teachers are the 
benefactors. THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL VIS- 
ITOR has been written with special concern for the 
teacher. 


The necessity for supervision; the supervisor, her 
duties and characteristics; the relation or teacher 
and supervisor are discussed in detail- This material 
is followed by a short study of school mortality and 
its causes, and an effective plea for social case work 
by the teacher. Other difficult problems of the 
community visitor and teacher, such as: training for 
character, religion in education, and health, are in- 
cluded in the book. 


Cloth, 190 pages; 7 by 434 inches. Price $1.20. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


Dept. C.S. J. 2 
New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 
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PHYSICS 
LABORATORY 
TABLE 


No. 700 


Very popular with 
teachers. Very sub 
stantially built. Can 
be supplied, if desired, 
with lower cupboard 
and drawers. 





BIOLOGY 
LABORATORY 
TABLE 


No. 1000 


For laboratories 
where it is desirable 
to have students all 
face one way. This 
table accommodates 
two students. 





JKeiiisiéiees 


LABORATORY Sewauiieed Cor 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


118 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
Room 1511 


Offices in Principal Cities 





FORWARD... 


Are you facing the New Year with a feeling of 
potential power and opportunity? Do you feel the 
stimulus of new plans, new hopes, new aspirations 
and a new vision? Are you preparing to bring to 
your classes the inspiration and enthusiasm of your 
VISION? 


Can you enjoy the wonderful vision of the oppor- 
tunities that lie in the New Year without arranging 
to give your pupils new art plans and devising new 
methods for bringing the joy of more art into their 
lives and into their homes, and the utility of more 
art into the civic activities of the people? 

Practical Drawing Books, America’s most extens- 
ively used series, add richness and fullness to the 
art classes. These modern, teachable texts, edited 
by recognized authorities, provide a well-rounded, 

carefully graded course, which can be successfully 
heated even by teachers without special art train- 
ing. 

Write for descriptive matter and prices. Remem- 
ber, also, our large and varied line of general school 
supplies and art materials. If you do not have a 
1928-29 Practical catalogue, we shall be glad to mail 
a copy on request. 


Practical Drawing Company 


1315 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Important Features 
Command Your Consideration 


Sterling cesBlackboard 


School officials should give first consideration 


to Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 


BECAUSE in schools and colleges everywhere it has proved 
itself in actual service to be absolutely dependable. 


BECAUSE its highly satisfactory performance makes it an 
economical purchase and a profitable investment. 


BECAUSE in Sterling more distinct advantages are to be 
found than in any other blackboard. Its jet black, 
clear, velvety writing surface is easier for pupil and 
teacher to write upon, easier to read from—erases 
perfectly. Its body seasons and improves with age. It 
is warp and buckle proof—strictly fireproof. 


BECAUSE with it goes a pledge of your complete satisfac- 
tion by this 46-year old concern and by the distributor 
who sells it to you. 


BECAUSE built into it is a quality that only years of experi- 
ence and ample resources can produce. Back of it is 
our pride and reputation. To you it means the in- 
stallation of a blackboard that makes for efficiency 
of pupil and teacher—and settles best your black- 
board problem. Please address Dept. Z-S-1 for 
detailed information. 


Fergus Falls High School, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
2415 square feet Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
Architect, Walter R. Dennis 
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. Weber Costello Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 


Makers of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard + Old Reliable Hyloplate - Globes . Maps - Erasers « Crayon 
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